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PREFACE 


The  sketches  herewith  presented   to  the  public  first  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  "  American  Field,"  in  tweaty- 
five  consecutive  numbers,  beginning  April  26,  1890,  and  end- 
ing October  11  of  the  same  year.     They  were  written  out 
from  my  note  book,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  the  Spring  of  1886. 
It  is  now  intended  to  put  them  into  permanent  form,  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  which  have  been  made  for  them  in  such  con- 
dition.    The  writer  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  submit 
them  to  any  other  editorial  hands  than  his  own,  and  the 
reader  will,  therefore,  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for 
himself  somewhat  of  the  writer's  own  style. 

WiNFKID  A.  StEABNS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

[the  original  preface.] 


In  a  book,  sketch,  or  series  of  sketches,  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  written 
—  and  often  one  of  the  last  to  be  printed  —  is  the  introduction.  Why,  then, 
it  should  be  so  invariably  placed  first  is  a  question  for  the  causalist.  I  shall 
vary  the  usual  proceedings  in  such  cases,  and,  writing  my  introduction  last, 
shall  both  print  and  place  it  last. 

The  subject  of  the  present  and  last  number  of  Bird  Life  in  Labrador 
is  very  briefly  stated. 

In  1875,  the  writer  made  a  Summer  excursion  to  Labrador,  remaining 
there  two  months,  traveling  chiefly  within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  southwest 
and  ten  miles  northeast  of  Bonne  Esperance.  In  1880,  he  visited  the  coast 
in  September  and  remained  until  the  following  September,  calling  at  nearly 
every  harbor  of  importance  from  Mingan  to  Red  Bay.  In  1882,  a  third  ex- 
ploring party  continued  the  work  of  the  two  previous  trips,  as  far  as  Fox 
Harbor,  St.  Lewis  Sound.  Other  trips  to  portions  of  these  same  grounds 
have  been  made,  and  much  new  material  gained,  but  not  beyond  St.  Lewis 
Sound,  as  above  mentioned. 

When  the  sketches  that  have  just  appeared  in  the  American  Field  were 
written,  after  returning  from  the  trip  in  1 882,  I  had  never  seen  any  account 
whatever  of  the  birds  of  this  region,  saving  from  occasional  glimpses  iu  odd 
volumes  of  the  works  of  Audubon,  and  not  all  of  these.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
be  charged  with  literary  piracy,  so  often  urged  upon  writers  of  any  particular 
subject  or  region.  To  prove  the  above  fact,  I  am  prepared  to  take  upon  me 
the  most  solemn  obligation  that  can  be  required  of  any  author.  I  make  this 
statement  imply  as  a  precautionary  measure  of  self-protection.  Some 
years  after  tue  sheets  were  wrttten,  I  added  several  species  to  my  list  upon 
other  authority  than  my  own,  in  order  to  embrace  all  the  then  known  birds 
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of  the  re;?ioa.  I  now  propose  to  briefly  examine  critically  the  claims  of 
species  from  other  knowa  sources  than  my  own,  to  a  place  in  the  avi-fauna 
of  Labrador.  Havin;;  studied  diligently  all  the  sources  ot  information  that 
could  be  obtained,  I  have  come  to  the  decision,  carefully  weighed,  that  Au- 
dubon is  both  father  and  son  in  the  history  of  Labrador  birds.  That  is,  he 
|i;ave  us  our  first  real  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  this  region,  and  lew  facts 
new  to  science  have  been  added,  or  old  facts  corrected,  since  bis  time.  Even 
my  own  sketches  are,  in  the  main,  mere  reproductions  of  what  he  had  so 
graphically  previously  given  to  the  world;  they  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 
This  does  not  necessarily  lay  me  open  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  any  more 
than  it  might  some  other  man  who  wrote  of  the  birds  of  a  region  ot  which 
someboly  else  had  written  before  him :  for  nothing  is  farther  from  my 
thoughts  than  to  try  to  steal  another  man's  literary  labors. 
AuHEHST,  Mass.,  May,  1886. 
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THE  ROBIN 

TarduH  mkjraforius.  —  LiXN. 

Perhaps  never  in  all  my  life  have  I  started  upon  any  task 
that  was  placed  before  nic  with  so  much  of  expectant  pleasure 
as  that  with  which  I  now  begin  to  write  out  my  notes  upon  the 
birds  of  a  region  I  dreamed  about  in  my  childhood,  and  rev- 
eled in  in  my  manhood.  Among  my  first  inspirations  to  seek  out 
Nature  in  her  own  abodes,  in  my  youth,  were  a  parcel  of  rob- 
in's eggs,  and  an  heirloom  in  the  shape  of  an  eider  duck's,  a 
puffin's,  and  an  auk's  skin,  which  had  been  presents  from  a 
friend  to  a  brother,  and  which  the  enemies'  bullets  of  a  cruel  war 
had  handed  to  me.  The  skins  were  labeled  from  "  Belle  Isle." 
How  I  prized  them  !  The  robin's  eggs  were  from  home. 
Thus  at  the  age  of  eight,  a  mere  stripling,  I  formed  the  pur- 
pose, in  my  own  mind,  to  study  and  explore  "bird  life"  from 
the  one  place  to  the  other.  Although  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
mediate space  has  not  been  gone  over,  and  may  never  be  fully 
searched  personally,  yet  I  have  examined  carefully  these  goals 
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of  my  youthful  ambition,  and,  liaviii},'  shown  the  pnbh'c  one  of 
them,  in  "  New  England  Bird  Life,"  will  now  try  to  give  u 
very  imjx'rfect  and  inadequate  coiieeption  of  the  other  in  this* 
little  sketeh  of  I^abrador  bird  life.  In  my  boyhood,  the  robin 
was  always,  or  nearly  always,  the  tirst  bird  to  greet  me  in  the 
Spring  and  the  last^  saving  a  few  ehiektidees,  woodpeckers, 
nuthatches  anl  the  like,  our  regular  Winter  Uirds,  to  leave 
in  the  Fall.  I  have  found  him  in  nearly  every  corner  wherein 
I  have  hunted ;  and  often,  when  least  ex-jjecting  it,  has  his  fa- 
n:iliar  form  and  note  come  to  me  like  a  message  from  home. 
The  first  bird  then,  of  which  1  have  to  speak,  is  the  robin  ; 
nearly  of  equal  abundance  thr<»ngh(;ut  the  extent  of  North 
America,  from  I^abrador  to  Alaska. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  the  robin  in  Ijubrudor  I  was  climb- 
ing the  high  hills  in  the  rear  of  our  log  cabin,  one  d.iy  in  the 
Fall  of  1881.  There  was  almost  nothing  astir  that  d^y.  I  had 
searched  the  lowlands  without  success;  and  the  derisive  titter 
of  the  chickadee,  as  he  would  sudilenly  apjjear  a  few  feet  from 
me  and  <'>s  suddenly  disappear,  after  his  merry  laugh,  in  the 
spructs  that  spread  their  dense,  matted  masses  everywhere 
around,  and  the  mocking,  fiendish  croak  of  the  ravens,  perch- 
ed here  or  there  upon  some  inaccessible  crag,  had  driven  me 
to  distraction.  On,  on  I  climbed.  I  left  the  spruces  and  en- 
tered the  birches.  As  I  did  so,  a  short,  (juick  cry  of  alarm, 
a  glimpse  of  several  pli.inp  bodies  rushing  through  the  tan- 
gled leaves,  and,  before  I  could  head  them  off,  a  flock  of  rob- 
ins gathered  themselves  just  beyond  the  tree  tops,  and  the  next 
moment  I  saw  their  retreating  forms  way  up  the  peak  above 
me,  clearing  its  northern  side  and  disappearing  behind  the 
crest.  Thus  I  tirst  saw  the  robin  in  Labrador.  I  followed 
them  that  day  for  hours.  They  always  eluded  me,  and  were 
as  wild  as  hawks.  Over  hill  and  vale  the  relentless  pursuer 
followed  until  the  shades  of  evening  baffled  all  efforts,  and 
warned  me  of  the  uselessness  of  any  further  attempts  for  that 
day.  I  have  followed  robins  many  times  since  that  attempt, 
have  found  them   on  hills  and  home  pastures,  wild  and  tame, 
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Spring  and  Fall,  though  not  in  Winter,  and  breeding  there  as 
in  the  United  States,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  though 
not  a  very  common  yet  by  no  mean.s  an  uncommon  native,  ij 
is  doubtless  here  as  everywhere  else  as  a  "  resident  "  and 
<'  breeds."  The  specimens  I  shot  were  all  in  liglit  plumage, 
often  approiuhingalmost  to  albinism,  and  apparently  lean  and 
long  rather  than  plump  and  fat.  Their  nests  were  said  to  be 
not  uncommon  "  up  the  river,"  an«l,  from  the  stories  of  the 
.small  boys,  which  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  yet  doubt- 
less accurate  in  this  case,  built  ot  mud  and  dried  grasses. 

GRAY  CHEEKED  THRUSH 

Tni'duH  Swahmmi  Alicia'.  —  (Bd.)  Coues. 

In  my  description  of  the  robin  1  used  the  expression  "up 
the  river;"  well,  "up  the  river"  we  went  one  delightful 
day,  in  the  Summer  of  1882,  boat,  oars,  guide,  and  our  guns, 
the  slight  breeze  proving  our  only  sure  protection  against  the 
everlasting  black  flies,  to  explore  the  country.  My  notes,  un- 
der the  heading  of  "  wood  thrush,"  read  :  "  Certainly  heard 
this  bird  repeatedly  ;  other  persons  j)resent  verified  the  same ; 
10  miles  up  Esquimaux  River,  one  day  late  in  July."  Of  this 
note  a  good-natured  editor  remarked  with  a  sort  of  humph, 
at  least  it  so  echoes  in  my  ear:  "More  like  H.  alicice  (gray- 
cheeked  thrush),  since  the  wood  thrush  is  not  known  to  occur 
even  so  far  north  as  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,"  He  was  right.  The  characteristic  whistled 
"  pheugh  "  sounded  right  and  left  that  day.  I  can  hear  it  now 
and  seem  to  see  the  form  of  one  of  our  number,  as  he  then 
bent  forward  to  catch  the  sound  as  it  came  to  us  through  the 
dense  spruce  growth  on  the  shore,  when  he  said  :  "  By  Jove  f 
that  was  a  thrush  ;  did  you  hear  it?"  Of  course  we  all  did, 
twenty  times,  and  to-day  we  know  that  it  is"  everywhere  abun- 
dant in  the  interior,"  at  least  as  far  as  we  have  explored, 
and  "  breeds."  This  species  is  distinct  from  swainaoni,  which 
it  greatly  resembles. 
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STONE  CHAT 

Saxicola  mianthe.  —  (L.)  BiX'irsT. 

Dr.  P^lliott  Couos  secured  a  single  specimen  of  this  extra- 
ordinarily rare  bird  at  Henley  Harbor,  August  25,  1860.  It 
has  not  been  known  to  occur  in  Labrador  since,  to  my  know- 
Ied"-e.  It  was  said  to  have  been  '*  in  company  with  two 
others,"  and  'in  immature  plumage,  very  different  from  that 
of  the  adult,  and  excessively  fat."  It  a  common  Euro|)ean 
bird. 


RUBY  CROWNED  KINGLET 

Regidm  calendula.  —  (L.)  Licht. 

In  my  "  Labrador,"  (p.  85,)  under  <late  of  Monday,  October 
11,  my  notes  read  :  In  tlie  afternoon  I  shot  perhaps  the  most 
cunning  bird  known  about  these  regions,  where  it  is  never 
common,  the  ruby-crowned  wren.  It  was  flitting  about  in  a 
small  clump  of  bushes  when  I  first  saw  it  and  it  me.  T  was 
then  obliged  to  wait  around  for  over  half  an  hour  before  I 
could  again  catch  sight  of  and  shoot  it.  It  will  cunningly  crawl 
or  flit  from  place  to  place,  and  it  is  a  mert^  (juestion  of  who 
will  continue  this  game  of  hide-and-seek  the  longest.  It  has 
been  taken  several  times  in  Jjabrador,  and  in  various  places 
along  the  coast,  so  that  it  is  probably  a  more  or  less  common 
visitor  if  not  resident.  My  manuscript  notes  are  much  more 
explicit  and  read  :  October  11,  at  Old  Fort  Island.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  to-day,  I  shot  one  of  these  birds.  He  was  flj  - 
ing  about,  appearing  and  disappearing,  in  the  low  evergreen 
firs  and  spruces  of  a  little  patch  of  undergrowth.  I  had 
thought  that  I  had  detected  a  slight  noise,  and  listening  intent- 
ly I  heard  it  again.  After  nearly  fifteen  minutes  of  careful 
watching  and  diligent  searching  I  found  the  little  fellow. 
So  shy  and  careful  was  he  that  I  pursued  him  fully  fifteen 
minutes  more  before  I  was  abh;  to  shoot  and  ascertain  what  it 
was.     It  uttered  no  note  while  I  was  watching  it,  but  crept 
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about  at  all  times  in  the  sliycst  and  most  careful  manner.  It  had 
a  wiiite  j.atch  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  another,  smaller  one, 
Ix'liind  it,  the  two  almost  confluent  in  a  ring;  it  had  the  ruby 
crown.  If  a  small  l)ird,  naturally  one  of  the  sn)allestof  the 
feathered  tribe,  woidd  thus  keej)  one  upon  the  watch  for  over 
half  an  hour  of  a  bunch  of  less  than  a  vlozen  spruces,  each  less 
than  three  feet  high,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ras(!al  so  readily 
loses  himself  in  the  larger  growths,  where  he  is  doutless  more 
or  less  abundant,  as  to  be  generally  regarded  as  rare  :  but  i)er- 
haps  the  little  fellow  knew  that  he  had  an  "old  hand"  after 
him,  and  so,  like  Dave  Crockett's  'coon,  came  out  (»f  his  hid- 
ing place  on  purpose  to  be  shot  at. 

HUDSONIAN  CHICKA.DEE 

Varus    /iiulm7iiniti.  —  FoHST. 

So.M  K  of  my  notes  upon  this  and  succeeding  species  have  been 
previously  transcriljcd  in  my  larger  work,  but  as  the  following 
paper  will  doubtless  reach  many  that  the  bouk  v.ill  not  I  trust 
they  will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  repetition.  I  have  f(tund 
these  little  fellows  everywhere  on  island  and  on  mainland  that 
I  have  been  and  their  cheerful  |)resence  has  dee-dee-dee'ed 
away  approaching  blues  more  than  once.  I  first  met  them  at 
Old  Fort  Island,  where  they  would  frequently  come  and  perch 
upon  the  rot)fof  the  house,  and  occasionally  fly  in  at  the  door- 
way and  pick  up  crund)s  from  the  floor  ;  they  were  very  tame 
and  would  even  allow  you  to  catch  them  without  nnwh  op- 
position. Their  flight  was  rapid,  and,  being  m  small  in  si/e, 
they  could  come  and  go  with  the  suddenness  of  a  shadow,  and 
one  could  seldom  follow  their  flight  for  any  distance.  They  of- 
ten fly  off"  in  a  zigzag  series  of  straight  lines,  as  if  uncertain  in 
which  direction  to  fly,  and  as  often  return  to  their  former  post, 
theroof  of  thehouse,as  if  fully  aware  that  that  was  their  saf'  A 
place  after  all.  I  have  stood  in  some  open  spot  of  ground,  not 
a  retreat  near  me,  and  scanned  the  air  everywhere  about  for  a 
sign  of  life  in  vain,  when  suddenly  a  whirr,  a  dee-dee  of  deri- 
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sionor  of  triumph,  and  the  little  fillow  had  apptarod  and  dis- 
appeared  without  my  even    havinjj:  eaught    a    sight   of  him. 
Their  favorite  nsting  plaee  wa.s  on  tlm  roofs  of  liouscs.     The 
people  of  the  eoa^t  are  very  fond  of  them  and  eall  them  wood- 
peekers.      Thty  would     frecjuently    caution    me    with   "  now 
don't  you  go  and  s!io.)t  my  little  woodpeckers,"      I  found  them 
all   ahout  the   islands  among  the  low,  stunted   growths  of  fir 
and  spruce.    If  I  pretended  to  watch  them  they  would  hide  in 
the  evergreen,  n()t  even  chirping,  and  remain  there  scuiu  times 
for  nearly  an  hour,  while  I  walked  ahout  softly  anti  peered 
around  to  se.'  them  —  they  running  or  creeping  out  of  sight 
or  remaining  perfectly  still  hehind  some  hough  until    forced 
to  fly.     Sometimes  they  would  give  me  the  slij»  entirely,  and 
often  the  most   successfully  when  there  was   apparently  the 
Last  chance  of  their  escape  without  detection.     They  were  on 
the  mainland  in  low  growths,  and  in  the  woods  when  no  other 
apparent  living  creature  was  about ;  in  midday  ;  at  early  morn 
or  late  evening.     They  were  everywhere,  where  you  least  ex- 
pected to  see  them,   and  when  you   were  looking  for  them  not 
one  could  be  found,  search  high  or  low.     Veritable  "  Brown- 
ies," always  around,  whea   lo!  in  a  sSv^ond,  the    places  that 
teemed  with  them  were  as  silent  and  deserted  as  the  grave. 
In  my  residence  on  the  coast  I  grew  very  fond  of  these  little 
fellows.     If  at  times  they  were  shy  and  retreating,  they  as  of- 
ten displayed  the  inquisitive  side  of  their  nature.     In  wander- 
ing listlessly  about,  with  no  apparent  object  but  to  kill  time, 
we  have  passed  most  delightful  hours  together.     If  in  the  heat 
of  midday  or  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  have  sought  me  out  a 
convenient  and  sheltered  retreat,  I  had  not  long  to  wait  be- 
fore several  would  appear.     We  will  remain  still  for  a  mo- 
ment and  see  what  they  will  do.     At  length  one,  bolder  than 
the  rest,  jumps  upon  a  sprig  of  spruce  within  five  feet  of  my 
body.     As  the  bough  bends  and  tilts  the  little  fellow  to  and 
fro,  which  operation  he  appears  to  love  amazingly,  he  balances 
himself  deftly,  peers  up  and  down  and  around  cautiously,  then 
launches  into  a  most  furious  tirade  of  dee-dee-dee's  that  wake 
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the  echoes  in  the  old  wooil,  and  seems  a  signal  of  safety  and 
u  call  f  r  ijatlieriiig  for  every  chickadee  within  twenty  yards 
arouuil.  Then  tluy  begin  to  gather.  Every  bush  swarms 
witli  them.  I  remain  still,  and  the  cautious  little  Icllosvs  hop 
nearer  and  nearer.  If  I  nnive  thev  are  off;  if  I  remain 
perfectly  still  they  l.<tp  around  and  <iver  nie  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  My  large  boots  seem  the  object  of  great- 
est (!uriosity  to  them,  and  more  than  once  several  good- 
eized  ovcfiow  meetings  apparently  took  them  for  a  text  and 
preachid  with  great  success,  each  bird  in  his  turn,  then  all  to- 
getiier,  upon  this  topic  alone.  At  last,  and  someAvhat  uncon- 
sciously, one  toe  moves  several  inches,  when  whist !  the  panic 
that  ensues  is  fearful  and  the  ujeeting,  «>verflows  and  all,  breaks 
up  in  an  instant.  A  whish  of  many  wings,  a  vindictive  ee- 
ee-ee,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  then  ceasing  altogether, 
and  I  am  postively  alone.  Did  I  wait  ten  minutes  they  would 
all  comeback  :  but  my  attention  is  called  in  anotlierdirectiiui, 
as  will  prisiutiy  aj)pear.  The  IIiids'>nian  titmouse  breeds  in 
the  interior,  all  up  and  down  the  coa»t,  where  it  prefers  the 
tangled  undergrowth  so  difficult  of  access.  Its  note  is 
wheezed  and  not  a  clear  pronounced  dee,  repeated  several 
times. 

SHORE  LARK  HORXED  LARK 

En'inophUa  alpeHtrh.  —  (L.)  lioiE. 

The  bird  that  has  detracted  our  attention  from  the  group 
of  diminutive  curiosity  seekers,  flies  by  with  a  wild  flight  far 
U])  in  the  sky  above,  uttering  a  wild,  (juerulous  whistle  as  he 
passes,  and  is  immediately  lost  in  the  distance.  It  is  the  shore 
or  horned  lark  ;  the  people  here  call  it  the  skylark.  We  will 
turn  to  the  note-book  again  ;  here  is  the  record:  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 1 ..  This  morning  I  shot  several  specimens  of  the  horn- 
ed lark  and  noted  the  extent  of  the  pinkish  color  on  the  wing 
coverts,  rump,  and  neck,  usual  in  the  Spring  specimens  of  high 
Eastern  regions.     My  long  stay  upon  the  coast  made  me  quite 
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fam'liar  with  this  b  ■autiful  songster  aiul  ('hiinu'tL'n.stif  bird  of 
the  region,  which  is  iibunclant  all  along  the  north  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrenee   from  (^nebee  to   Bell    Isle.     At  Green   Island, 
in  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence,  I   ft)und  the  lark  qnite  coinnioii. 
At  that  time  it  was  rather  tame,  and  could  be  seen  on   the  low- 
flats  of  the  island  hopping  about  and  feeding  in  close  company 
with  the  sandpipers.     They  were  all  single  birds  and  not  flocks. 
I  saw  them  all  the  Fall  at  Old  Fort  Island,  i)oti«  alone  and  in 
hirge  flocks,  always  more  or  less  wild.    I  would  often  see  tlu  in 
flying  very  high  in  the  air,  and  uttering  their  j)eculiar  (juer- 
ulous  whistling  notes;  sometimes  flying  quite  low  and  some- 
wiiat  irregularly,  but  uttering  tlieir  notes  at  all  times  while  on 
the  wing.     Though  common  everywhere,  they  seemed  to  lead 
a  sort  of  wild,  solitary  life  that  comported  well  with  the  wild, 
solitary  region  in  which  they  dwelt ;  they  preferred  the  plains, 
fields,  and  rocky  knolls  away  from  houses  where  they  would 
hop  about  in  twos  or  threes,  or  small  flocks,  picking  up  their 
food  ;  occasionally  they  would  perch  on  the  tops  of  knolls  as  if 
to  reconnoiter,  then  retire  and  go  to  feeding  again  as  if  satisfied 
that  no  enemy  was  near  ;  they  are  very  quick  and  active  in  their 
movements,  and  always  wild  rather  than  tan>e  save  in  the  late 
Summer,  when  the  parents  and  young  together  will  feed  about 
the  door-yards  as  familiarly  as  if  never  wild.     This  period 
usually  lasts  a  month  or  six  weeks  and  then  all  are  off  together, 
as  wild  as  ever.     They  breed  abundantly  everywhere,  often  n 
few  yards  from  the  houses  as  well  as  in  the  large  meadow  lands 
miles  from  any  habitation.     Everywhere  you  go  in  I^abrador 
you   will  meet  with  the  lark.     I  saw  them  often  on  the  shore, 
and  feeding  on  the  kelp  in  company  with  the  white-rumped 
sandpiper,  but  never  mingling  with  them  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
As  their  brown  color  corresponds  so  well  with  the  color  of 
the  ground,  it  was  often  hard  to  detect  them  until  a  few  shrill 
whistles  and  a  hurried  flight  announced  their  flushing  a  short 
distance   ahead.     Several   that   I  shot  were   really  quite  re- 
markable for  the  amount  of  pink  upon  them.     At  times  large 
flocks  fly  over  the  island  high  up  in  the  air,  while  one  of  these 
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flocks  once  alighted  upon  the  island,  where  their  extreme 
wildness  was  something  remarkable.  One  can  hardly  say 
enough  of  this  most  beautiful  songster  and  most  charming 
little  fellow,  who  choose.s  the  bare  ground  for  his  nest  of 
four  ashy-peppered  eggs,  and  enlivens  the  long  days  with  a 
fresh  and  "  clean-cut "  song  that,  heard  at  early  morn  or  in  the 
evening,  would  almost  induce  one  to  believe  the  bird  inspired. 
Often  on  a  clear,  crisp  morning  have  I  seen  the  lark  ascend 
by  a  series  of  spirals  to  an  immense  height ;  then,  remaining  on 
almost  stationary  wing,  carol  forth  such  a  thrilling  warble  that 
It  seemed  more  like  the  chant  of  a  spirit  than  the  song  of  a  bird, 

YELLOW-BUMPED  WABBLER 

Dendrceca  c  ronata.  —  (L.)  Gray. 

This  little  feilow  scarcely  deserves  even  a  good-natured  men- 
tion. As  if  afraid  of  the  coast  and  the  people  on  it,  he  sought 
the  interior"  up  river"  and  there  disported  among  low  spruces 
and  tangled  evergreens.  As  we  sailed  down  this  really  beau- 
tiful Esquimaux  or  St.  Paul's  River,  from  ten  miles  in  the 
interior,  the  prospects  were  everywhere  charming,  and  we 
enjoyed  ourselves  to  the  fullest  extent.  On  the  shore,  a  few 
feet  from  us,  we  could  see  and  hear  the  yellow-rumps.  It  is 
a  day  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  yellow-rumps  everywhere 
abundant ;  inference  :  common  Summer  resident,  breeds;  but 
this  little  fellow  is  fond  of  society,  for  all  he  seeks  and  remains 
in  the  interior,  so  we  give  him  a  nv;ighborly  companion  whose 
rather  shy,  stay-at-home  disposition  agees  well  with  the  un- 
certain one  of  the  present  species. 

BLACK-POLL  WABBLEB 

Dendrceca  striata.  —  (Forst.)  Bd. 

So  far  as  I  ascertained  the  black-poll  warbler  was  not  so  ex- 
clusively an  interior  bird  as  was  the  yellow-rump.  I  found  it 
equally  abundant  in  Summer  in  the  thicket,  a  few  rods  from 
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the  coast,  and  up  the  river  ten  miles  and  beyond.  It  appear- 
ed to  breed  in  both  places.  I  saw  birds  in  every  sta^^e  of'plu- 
maj!;c  from  the  young  to  the  adult.  They  appeared  quite  so- 
cial in  their  habits,  many,  both  old  and  young,  disporting 
themselves  and  feeding  among  the  {dderand  other  thickets,  not 
at  all  shy.  Perhaps  they  were  individual  broods  ;  at  least  they 
appeared  to  be  such.  They  were  charmingly  social  little  fel- 
h)ws,  at  any  rate,  and  ate  and  talked  coutinally,  while  their 
choice  of  the  smaller  insects  showed  that  they  were  as  dainty 
as  comely,  and  so  clever  that  no  amount  of  searching  revealed 
the  treasure  of  nest  and  eggs  which  must  often  have  been  close 


by  us. 


MARYLAND  YELLOW-THROAT 

GeothlypiH  trichm.  —  (L.)    Cab. 


My  record  for  this  bird  reads:  May  20,  at  Xatashquan,  F 
saw  a  single  specimen  which  appeared  several  times,  dis- 
appearing in  the  underbrush  at  the  right.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  this  bird  is  more  or  less  common  all  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Though  this  is  not  Labrador,  it 
is  so  near  it  that  the  species  doubtless  strays  offoccasiona'ly 
beyond  the  boundary  line.  Its  habits  here  appeared  similar 
to  those  of  its  United  States'  neighbors. 

60LDEX-CR0WXED   THRUSH     OVEX  BIRD 

Siuriis  auricapillus.  —  (L.)   Sw. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  both  this  bird  and  its  neighbor 
appear  in  my  list  as  not  uncommon  in  the  interior.  Breeds.  I 
have  searched  every  available  avenue  for  a  note  upon  either  of 
these  species.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  they  do  not  appear  there 
without  good  and  sufficient  reason,  and  so  let  them  remain, 
trusting  to  time  to  verify  the  statement. 

WATER  THRUSH 

Siuriia  noRvius.  —  (Bodd.)  Coues. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  interior.     Breeds. 
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x^MERICAX  PIPIT    TITLARK 

AntliHs   lu(h)viri(tinin. —  liicirr. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  while  on  the  Ijabrador  coast,  to 
become  j)erhaps  more  intinuitcly  acquainted  with  this  than  with 
any  other  land  binl  with  which  I  came  in  contact.  Though  my 
notes  on  tliis  species  have  previously  ai)peared  in  the  Aineri- 
i'dti  Field,  under  date  of  January  7,  1HS2,  I  repeat  them  here, 
although  they  are  now  the  same  as  borrowed  matter.  The 
titlark  is  an  abundant  Summer  resident,  and  breeds  all  along 
the  coast  of  Labrador  from  Mingan  to  lied  Bay,  a  distance  of 
over  five  hundred  miles,  and  is  everywhere  a  familiar,  well- 
known,  and  pleasing  songster.  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
it  as  an  abundant,  or  at  least  more  than  common,  resident  at 
both  Old  Fort  and  Bonne  Hsperanoe  Islands.  These  two 
places  are  not  more  than  eight  miles  apart,  and  1  then  thought 
it  probable  thai  all  of  the  islands  about  that  part  of  the  coast 
were  equally  abundant  breeding  places,  as  1  have  found  since 
that  they  are.  On  May  7th  1  started  on  a  trip  up  the  coast, 
and  arrived  at  Mingan  on  the  29th  ;  the  next  day  I  saw  the 
titlark  for  the'  first  time,  and  ar..erward  I  found  it  on  nearly 
all  of  the  islands  and  places  visited.  Being  absent  during  the 
egging  season,  I  missed  the  eggs  and  nests,  though  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  breeds  abundantly,  and  the  boys  and  people 
along  the  coast  everywhere  recognized  the  bird  and  said  the 
same.  The  name  by  which  the  pipit  is  known  in  Labrador  is 
that  of  wagtail,  the  spotted  sandpiper  being  the  only  v»ther  bird 
that  I  have  seen  that  dips  its  tail  and  is  to  l)e  found  here  ;  this 
latter  has  the  name  of  tbe  "  crooked-winged  bird."  I  could 
find  no  other  bird  that  had  a  similar  name  of  wagtail.  The 
first  specimen  I  shot  was  a  young  bird,  and,  after  I  became 
familiar  with  the  species,  I  would  often  spend  hours  in  watch- 
ing the  bird  as  it  stood  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  yard 
pluming  itself  and  resting,  or  slowly  walking  from  ])lace  to 
place  before  finally  taking  wing.  The  young  bird  seems  much 
larger  than  the  adult,  if  not  by  actual  measurement  really  so. 
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I  have  often  mistaken  it  for  the  young  of  tlie  horned  lurk, 
whieh  at  a  little  dintance  it  resembles ;  hut  n  elose  investiga- 
tion would  invariably  detect  the  difference.  Among  others 
the  shore  lark  hops  while  the  pipit  walks.  It  was  impossible 
to  mistake  the  full-grown  bird,  whose  sleek,  cunning  appear- 
ance, as  you  come  near  it,  strikes  you  at  once.  It  is  here  call- 
ed the  wagtail,  and  possesses  that  jMJCuliarity  of  so  few  of  our 
birds  of  dipping  and  waving  the  tail,  whence  the  name.  On 
alighting,  the  bird  immediately  begins  this  movement,  as  if  to 
secure  a  proper  balance  or  equilibrium.  The  movement  is  gen- 
erally a  dipping  ofthe  whole  hind  part  of  the  body,either  straight 
up  and  down  or  diagonally,  so  it  often  thus  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  waving  of  the  tail  from  side  to  side ;  this  latter  motion  I 
have  never  seen  the  bird  execute.  After  firmly  balancing 
himself  the  waving  motion  ceases,  and  the  bird  sits  for  a  time 
with  the  tail  pointing  downward  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
rest  of 'ae  body.  I  have  carefully  watched  these  movements, 
time  and  again,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  wagging 
motion  is  simply  a  means  of  acquiring  a  normal  position  of  the 
body,  and  due,  perhaps,  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  structure 
of  the  body  itself.  (I  have  never  seen  the  bird  hold  the  tail 
downward  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  body,  as  do  most  flycatch- 
ers and  kindred  species.)  The  head  is  inclined  upward  and 
the  neck  drawn  in.  After  a  short  rest  the  bird  will  become 
sprightly  again  and  prepare  to  fly  olT.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
the  bird  dip  its  tail  without  moving  the  rest  ofthe  body,  though 
rarely.  It  is  at  all  times  very  tame,  both  young  and  old  birds 
allowing  me  to  often  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  during 
the  Summer  season.  Its  walking  motion  is  a  rather  short  step, 
and  while,  busy  picking  up  food  it  looks  about  sharply,  here  and 
there,  prepared  to  fly  away  at  a  second's  notice,  but  rarely  do- 
ing so.  Its  food  is  insects  of  the  coleopterous  order,  judging 
from  the  legs,  sheaths,  and  antennae,  of  quite  a  number  whose 
gizzards  I  examined.  The  old  bird  is  very  cunning,  shy,  and 
mouse-like.  On  approaching  it  it  runs  or  walks  to  some  shel- 
tered tuft  of  grass  or  any  concealment,  and,  crouching,  draws 
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in  ami  tltiwn  its  head,  lowers  its  tail,  tl     i  elevates  somewliat 
the  center  of  the  buck,  and  either  remains  perfectly  still  or 
creeps  away  as  it  seems  to  de<;ide  from  the  ap|mrent  danger  of 
the  situation.     I  have  seen  it  remain  still  in  this  position  tli« 
better  |)art  of  half  an  hour,  and  luitil  I  was  thoroughly  tired 
waiting.     If  I  moved  the  bird  would  then  fly  off  with  a  wild, 
irregular,  low  but  slowly-rising  flight,  tipping  from  side  to 
side  as  do  many  of  the  sandpipers.     When  the  flight  is  for  a 
fehort  distance  only  it  seems  to  be  rather  undulating.     I  have 
often  seen  an  old  bird  rise  in  a  series  of  irregular  spirals  to  quite 
a  height,  when  it  would  seems  to  flutter  or  sustain  itself  by  a 
series  of  trembling  flutterings,  only  to  »K)n  dart  off  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  and  descend  as  if  to  alight,  but,  instead  of  so  doing, 
to  continue  its  flutterings  and  presently  dart  off  in  some  new 
direction.     Conceiving,  at  first,  that  this  might  be  i>wing  to 
some  bewilderment,  I  arose  from  the  crouching  position  that  I 
had  assumed  u}K>n  first  flushing  the  bird.     All  the  time  I  was 
standing  the  bird  continued  these  wild,  irregular  movements; 
almost  the  moment  I  again  crouched  the  bird  descended  and 
alighted.     I  tried  the  same  experiment  repeatedly,  with  the 
same  results.     The  longer  I  remain  standing  the  more  irregular 
were  the  bird's  movements  in  the  air  directly  afler  being  flushed, 
while  if  I  crouched  at  the  instant  of  flushing,  it  immediately 
alighted  at  a  short  distance  from  its  former  position.     While 
performing  these  gyrations  the  pipit  seldom  utters  any  note, 
excepting  occasionally  a  sound  which  approaches  more  nearly 
to  an  attempt  to  whistle,  in  a  medium  but  not  too  shrill  key, 
the  word  weep,  or  v:eep-weep  ;  this  is  repeated  once,  twice,  or 
even  three  times  in  rather  slow  succession.     The  same  note  is 
uttered  as  the  bird  flies  about  from  place  to  place,  but  generally, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  picks  up  its  food  in  silence. 
The  young  men  and  boys  generally,  along  the  coast,  recognized 
the  bird  when  I  showed  it  them,  and  said  that  "it  builds  its  nest 
in  some  low  tree,  against  the  trunk  or  some  large,  stout  limb ; 
it  is  made  of  mud,  plastered  with  grasses  much  like  that  of  a 
robin's,"  and  that  the  eggs  are  "  smaller  than  any  other  egg  we 
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pviT  saw."  I  jrivc  tlic  hIm)V(' simply  for  what  it  i.s  Nrorffi.w ft  fr- 
ont ('omiiK'iit.  I  ottl'n'd  n  snuill  fortinic,  in  tlu-  i-ycs  of  tlic 
liiil)ni(?nriiifi,  f<»rir  ivest  tind  t'jjJ^?'**  (^r  simply  a  iK'sf,  l>iit  could 
not  oUtiiM)  thciit  »Hti)o  M'lisoii  was  t(n>  far  advaiti-cd.  In  some 
focalitk's  I  have  (•oi»nti'<l  pipits  hy  tluMh»z<'n,  walking  about  nr 
feeding  with  {rppari'iit  luiconccrii  witliin  as  many  yards  of  my 
Ccry  fW't,  The  i>ipit  breeds  ahinuhintiy  .'tij  alonj;'  the  Lal)nidnr 
«'(mst,  hut  seidonuKTurs  in  Snnimei  fiir  south  of'thi'  ('ana<hj  line. 
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GSEEN  BLACK  CAPPED   FLTCATCHIXG 
WABBLEB 

I  have  deserilied,  ratiier  brieHy,the  habits  of  two  of  the  na- 
tive warblei'Hof  litibrador,  which  eke  out  a  miserable  existencc 
in  this,  barren  laml,  and,  as  "  miser>'  loves  company/'  as  the 
old  adajje  tells  us,  we  will  now  try  to  do  justice  to  the  <*on»pany, 
in  the  shape  of  the  third  and  last  of  the  family.  It  is  on  that 
same  trip  "  up  the  river  "  in  which  we  discovered  the  yellow- 
rump  and  the  black-p(dl  that,  most  unexpectedly,  a  sleek  little 
fellow,  in  a  yellow  dres»,  saviny:  a  black  cap,  appeared  upon  the 
top  twig  of  a  small  tree,  close  by  the  river's  side,  and  caroled 
forth  a  note  of  welcome,  such  as  we  had  repeatedly  heard  while 
descending  the  stream  in  our  boat,  though  we  had  not  beforc^ 
seen  the  author  thereof.  Now  he  steps  plainly  out  upon  the 
branch  and  utters  his  carol  and  imniediately,  without  doubt 
being  pressed  with  hunger  after  his  effusive  elo<iuence,  disap- 
pears behind  the  boughs  and  begins  a  most  active  search  among 
the  top  twigs  for  some  favorite  morsel  with  which  to  satisfy  his 
appetite.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  little  fellow 
uttered  several  well-marked  notes  upon  theoccasion  of  this  hunt, 
probably  to  express  his  disgust  at  not  finding  what  he  want- 
ed; yet  the  notes  might  have  prticeeded  from  some  other 
member  of  the  bird  tribe,  whose  jratience  had  been  sorely 
tried  about  something  which  he  did  not  care  to  talk  much  of 
in  such  a  public  place.     At  any  rate,  our  little  black-capped 
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gontlfiiian  or  lady,  whichever  it  might  have  lieen,  did  not  sei'iii 

4o  lay  it  especially  to  lu'art,  f<>r  he  or  she  soon  appeared  again, 

3ind,  with  a  nod  of  recognition,  tnatcil  4W^  to  some  more  musi(\ 

We  had  a  chariiiiiig  acspuiintance  with  this  littie  fellow,  brief 

«s  it  was,  for  suddenly  a  tall,  lank  individujil,  eviiK'iitlyii  huge 

)U)imal  from  some  Western  prairie, arose  <|uite  n<ur  to  us,  raised 

gently  a  most  miirderous-looiviiig  weapon  until  it  re^u'lied  <juite 

to  his  shoulder,  when,  with  a  crash  like  thuiuler  an<l  h  Hash 

like  lightning,  the  little  bla';k-cap  whirled   from   his  pertOi  to 

f  the  ground,  a  bleeding  corpse.     The  community  were  in  arms 

j|  in  an  instant,  and  a  volley  of  indignation  resounded  from  the 

woods  in  several  directions,  while,  from  thetipposite  si<leof  the 

river,  several  distinct  f^lum/lm  seemed  to  hint  at  some  <lireful 

'::-  revenge.     We  gatheird  up  the  c<»rpse  tenderly  and  laid  it  upon 

.   the  bow  <»f  our   boat    and   slowly  continued  our  downward 

journey  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river.     We  sjiw  relatives  of 

this  little  black-cap  several  times  on  the  coast,  first  and  last, 

:  and  they  always  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  when  we  saw  them, 

.about  something,  though  we  could  not  understand  their  tongue, 

though  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  mongrel  French,  and  something 

about  residing  and  building,  if  jwople  would  only  let  them  alone, 

FINE  GROSBEAK 

Pinicola  enuelmtor.  —  (L.)  Car. 

The  name  I  heard  applied  to  this  bird  almost  universally 

<  wherever  I   went  was  that  of  "spruce  bird,"  probably  from 

the  fact  of  its   frequenting  so   characteristically   the  spruce 

growths  everywhere  in  the  interior,  upon  the  buds  of  which  it 

doubtless  feeds  almost  exclusively.     I  found  it  the  last  of 

;  Novenjber  and  in  December  in  the  wood  about  Old  I^rt  Bay, 

I  singly  and  in  flocks,  but  wild  as  larks.     Several  large  flocks 

■  were  seen  a  little  way  up  the  river,  in  the  interior,  where  they 

'  appear  to  be  much  more  common.     One  can  usually  see  plenty 

of  single   birds,  though    very   wild,  in    any  ordinary   day's 

hunt,  "  inside/'  as  the  natives  call  the  mainland  in  distinction 
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from  "  outside,"  their  Summer  "  fi.shinj?  quarters,'^  the  fontu  r 
beinjr  their  Winter  quarters.    It  seemed  verj-  strange  to  me  that, 
being  in  their  evident  home^  I  found  rare,  or  missed  entirely,  s(r 
many  of  the  usual  VVinter  birds  of  the  United  States.    I  ssiw 
neither  of  the  cross-bills;  nor  the  siskin  or  pine  linnet ;  nor  the 
goldfinch.     I  did,  one  day,  pursue  for  a  long  distance  a  bird 
which  I  took  for  a  shrike  but  wlvfch   might  have  been  only  a 
poor,    good-for-nothing  whisky  jack.     No  bluebird,  though 
different  individuals  described  lo  me  a  birdcall  blue";  no 
nuthatch  ;  no  waxwing;  and  but  one  blackbird.  Thus,  though 
most  diligent  search  was  made,  few  characteristic  VVinter  binls 
Were  discovered  in  what  ought  to  have  been  their  paradise  ;yet 
many  of  them  doubtless  occur.     I  would  not  try  another  Win- 
ter in  those  regions  for  all  the  birds  there  twice  over.     Cold, 
dreary,  uninviting  abode  of  starving  humanity,  lit  only  for 
Indians  and  outcasts,  and  poor  enough  at  that ;  yet  even  there 
may  be  found  warm  heai'tsand  cozy  homes,  in  spite  of  the 
nightly  thirty  degrees  below.     I  could  at  least  wish  them  better 
food  and  more  comfortable  quarters. 


REDPOLL  LINNET 

jEgiothwt  linaria.  —  (L.)  Caii. 

Poor  little  "  alder  birds!"  They  look  cold,  all  huddled 
up  there,  twenty  or  thirty  of  th«^ni,  in  every  possible  jwsition, 
in  that  clump  of  alders.  They  look  as  if  grown  to  the  limbs 
on  which  they  perch,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  twigs  on 
which  they  rest,  a  sort  of  alder  bud  as  well  as  alder  bird. 
Some  of  them  are  trying  to  eat,  though  they  look  as  if  their 
food  made  them  feel  half  sick.  Others  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  eating  entirely,  to  all  appearances,  and  are  standing 
with  ruffled-up  feathers,  their  heads  drawn  far  into  the  down 
of  their  breast,  feeling  much  as  I  imagine  the  natives  feel 
when,  after  a  poor  fishery,  they  look  at  a  three-months'  suj)- 
ply  of  provisions  that  they  must  make  last  six  months  of  fierce 
Winter  weather.    Of  a  truth  they  look  cold,  and  their  toes 
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look  cold.     Some  (lisresj)ectfiil  urchin,  suddenly  and  unhidden, 
rtiiiarks,  "  Which,  the  natives  or  the  birds  ?  "  and  I,  as  su<ldeu- 
ly,  and  somewhat  fiercely,  reply  :  "  Hoth,  unreservedly  both  '.*  " 
But,    while  we  have    been    talking,    some  of  the  birds  have 
hopped  down  to  a  half-fro/cn  and  half-snow-in  little  bro(»k]et, 
just  beneath  their  porch,  to  drink  ;  somothiiig  has  frightened 
them  I     A  few  mournful  little  poops  escape  their  throats,  and 
whisk  !  a  whirr,  and  oft'  they  go,  piping  their  notes  to  the 
modulations  of  their  Hight  until  lost  to  sight,  very  likely  to 
return,  within  half  an  hour,  to  the  very  same  or  some  neighbor- 
ing spot  to  feed  again.     As  I  have  a  few  notos  in  my  book  upon 
this  sj)ocies,  and  they  may  bo  of  interest  to  some  one,  I  will 
transcribe  thom  here  :    October  28,  Old  Fort  Bay.     I  have 
seen   several  flocks  of  alder  birds  or  red-polls  to-day.     One 
sriiall  one  flying  about  the  sj)ruces  near  the  lake,  and  several 
large  ones  about  the  alders;  they  all  seemed  rather  tamo  ex- 
cej)t  while  flying  at  a  great  distance  overhead,  Avhon  they  re- 
peatedly uttered  their  faint,  piping  notes.     It  was  often  near- 
ly or  quite  impossible  to  tell  in  what  direction  they  wore  fly- 
ing, as  the  notes  seemed  to  re-echo,  as  some  birds  do,  from 
false  directions.     In  their  flight  the  birds  of  each  flock  would 
keep  close  together,  seldom  spreading  or  straggling  along  as 
sonu^  species  do.     For  twt»  weeks  I  found  them  nearly  every- 
where I  went,  in  low  alder  growtlis,  on  the  tops  of  high  hills, 
and  in  woody  dells;  along  the  coast,  and  inland.    In  feeding, 
:t  they  would  hang  on  the  limbs  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  head 
I  downward,  and  in  every  conceivable  nuvnner,  often  reaching 
;i  upward  or  downward,  stretching  their  necks  and  whole  bodies 
;  to  pick   some   inviting   tidbit  far  above  or  far  below  them. 
■  'Often  several  perch   together  on  a  single  lind),  bending  it 
I  until  it  tijis  thom  all  off^  f()rcing  thom  to  take  wing ;  but  they 
I  quickly  alight  near  by  or  in  the  same  place  and  are  soon  at 
I  their  work  again.     They  are  usually  very  busy  little  fellows, 
I  not  easily  fiightonod,  but  when  one  takes  the  alarm  and  flies 
they  all  follow.     I  shot  a  great  many  and   saw  a  groat  many 
of  the  linnets  very  near  to  me,  and  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
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they  all  were  in  a  siiniiar  state  of  plumage  at  this  time  ;  the 
rump  being  quite  light-colored  and  streaked  ;  the  red  a  small, 
restricted  patch  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  the  black  a  small 
patch  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  deepening  as  it  approached  the 
bill.  After  the  ground  was  fairly  covered  with  snow  I  saw 
them  no  more.  I  took  a  specimen  in  full-grown  Summer  plu- 
mage, at  the  same  place,  July  20th.  It  breeds  all  along  the 
coast. 

SNOW  BUNTING 

PledrophnneH  nivalin.  —  (L.)   Mky. 

"  Ah  !    Now  for   a   potpie ! "    exclaimed    my   companion 
smacking  his  lips,  as  a  large  flock  of  these  birds  swept  by  us, 
one  noon  just  after  dinner  and  just  as  we  were  preparing  to 
stalk,  Indian  fashion,  a  huge  white  owl  that  sat  like  a  dainty 
snowcap  upon  the  peak  of  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  away. 
"  Potpie  be  hangtid  !  "  cried  the  leader  of  the  party  and  pres- 
ent writer,  "  while  that  old  white  owl  :sits  blinking  defiance 
into  our  very  gun  barrels."     But  my     )mpanion's  mouth  had 
tasted  game  and  the  old  owl  was  laughing  at  us,  for  he  sud- 
denly spread  his  wings  and  flew  ofl",  leaving  us  nothing  in  view 
but  this  same  wave  of  down  and  brown  feeding  not  far  away 
from  us  and  just  across  the  *'  tickle."    This  was  in  early  Spring, 
and  on  one  of  the  outside  islands.      The  birds  had  been  more 
or  less  common  inland  during  the  Winter  months,  but  gener- 
ally singly  or  in  twos  and  threes,  flying  wild  or  alighting  on 
the  tall  tree  tops  far  out  of  gunshot.     '*  They  are  as  tame  as 
larks  now,"  said  my  companion,  "  and  we  catch  them  in  traps 
and  snares  ;  they  make  splendid  potpies."      So  oif  we  started 
on  this  potpie  hunt,  and  were  soon  rowing  across  the  narrow 
pass.     In  five  minutes  we  were  up  with  the  buntings  and  had 
begun  the  slaughter.    There  had  been  a  light  fall  of  snow  the 
night  before,  just  enough  to  re-cover  the  ground,  leaving  only 
the  tops  of  the  seed-bearing  grasses  above  its  surface.    There, 
in  full  sight,  on  the  flats  and  open  pasture  grounds,  this  flock 
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i)f  a  hundred  or  more  hungry  birds  were  hopping  about  in  all 
directions,  busily  feeding  and  not  a  bit  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  two  strange  gentlemen  of  the  hunter's  persuasion,  while 
they  fairly  poo-hooed  among  themselves  at  the  very  idea  that 
those  two  long,  inanimate-looking  sticks  they  carried  could  do 
them  any  harm.  But  those  same  two  gentlemen  walked  care- 
fully up  to  the  buntings,  singled  out  their  victims,  and  fired  ; 
result,  five  dead  birds.  The  flock  hustled  off  a  few  rods,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *'  there,  now,  get  away  with  you,"  and  began 
feeding  again.  Once  more  the  two  gentlemen  walked  carefully 
within  range  and  then  fired  ;  result,  three  more  dead  birds. 
This  time  the  flock  swept  past  the  hunters  and  landed  as  far 
the  other  side  of  them,  as  if  prompted  by  a  sudden  desire  to 
entirely  outflank  the  enemy.  The  third  time  the  birds  seemed 
more  wary  and  of  a  consequence  did  exactly  the  wrong  thing 
for  them,  huddling  closer  together  to  consult  aboui  the  matter. 
A  grand  bang,  and  the  field  was  covered  with  bodies,  while  the 
meeting  broke  up  and  its  members  were  seen  hurrying  bevorn' 
>  the  hill  towards  the  left.  Again,  result,  eight  birds  shot  on  the 
ground,  three  on  the  wing.  Thus  the  hunters  followed  uj)  the 
flock  bagging  a  fair  potpie.  Oh  !  how  fat  the  birds  were.  We 
saw  the  buntings  many  times  after  this  grand  massacre  ;  some- 
times they  were  few  and  wild,  sometimes  many  and  tame. 
Sometimes  they  alighted,  and  sometimes  they  hovered  ab(»ut 
and  above  on  the  wing  thus  presenting  most  beautiful  targets 
for  gun  practice.  But  in  a  few  weeks,  as  soon  as  the  snow  was 
off  the  ground  for  good,  they  were  all  gone,  and  none  did  we 
see  until  the  returning  fall.  My  companion  told  me  that  the 
boys  often  follow  them  about  and  kill  them  with  stones,  they 
are  so  tame. 

LAPLAND   LONGSPUR 

Centrophanen  lapponiem.  —  (L.)  Kaup. 

This  species  is  found  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes,  either 
alone  or  in  company  with  flocks  of  snow  buntings,  evei-y  where 
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along  the  coa.st,  ever  a  characteri.stie  but  never  a  common  bird, 
so  far  as  I  could  discover.  I  saw  several  specimens  in  various 
houses  where  I  visited,  though  I  shot  but  one  mysidf  while  on 
the  coast.  It  was  taken  October  14,  at  Old  Fort  Xsland.  It 
was  feeding  at  dusk  near  the  kelp  on  the  shore  and  with  sev- 
eral other  birds,  probably  of  the  same  species.  They  were  very 
\\ild,  and  I  watched  a  long  while  and  pursued  them  sev- 
eral times  before  finally  capturing  one.  It  was  (piite  wild. 
The  flight  and  notes  so  deceived  me  at  first  that  I  tlu»ught 
them  shore  larks.  The  development  of  the  hind  claw  of  this 
bird,  from  which  it  receives  its  name,  is  something  remarkable, 
it  often  reaching  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  over  in  length. 
I  doubt  if  it  occurs  in  Summer. 

SAVANNA  SPARROW 

Passerca/us  snvami.  —  (WiLs.)  Bp. 

AxD  now  we  come  to  the  charaeturistic  "chip-bird"  of  liab- 
rador  as  well  as  of  the  whole  **  North  shore,"  everywhere  com- 
mon and  a  resident,  excepting  in  Winter,  and  breeding  in 
abundance  with  its  nest  in  everv  dooryard  and  under  everv 
clump  and  bush  of  the  field,  or  every  bunch  of  sedges  along 
the  shore.  At  all  times  and  in  all  weathers  you  can  count 
them  by  the  scores  in  sight  of  the  dooryard,  and  about  every 
field  and  hedge  on  island  or  mainland  along  the  coast.  It  :s, 
perhaps,  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  small  land  birds  that  in- 
habit these  regions.  It  is  a  tame  and  familiar  little  fellow, 
and  feeds  without  fear  about  the  doorsteps  and  in  the  door- 
yard, building  its  nest,  laying  its  eggs,  and  tearing  its  young 
often  in  grassy  clumps  not  two  rods  from  the  house.  They 
are  common  all  over  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland,  and 
their  song  is  a  well-kno*"  attraction  to  a  native  of  the  place. 
So  reads  the  note  book,  thus  far  confirming  all  that  has  been 
said  in  the  previous  paragraph,  and  which  was  written  entirely 
from  memory  ;  and  what  further  does  it  say  ?  I  shot  a  good 
many  of  them  and  found  them  displaying  an  unusually  decid- 
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«L»fl  slmde  of  j)]uinuge,  with  the  dark  ^nd  white  eoloi-s  plninlf 
ii«ark<'d.  There  was  very  little  yellow  about  tiie  head  and  eye 
5»nd  of  soiue  twciity  speciniens  none  at  all  on  the  wing  should 
tiers.  I  shot,  one  day,  four  of  these  birds,  none  c'f  which  had 
a  particle  ii"  vellow  upon  them  anywhere  tluit  I  could  distin- 
iguish  ;  a  sntall  tuft  of  white  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  j)ri- 
anary  coverts  of  the  shoulder  give  the  appearai'ce  of  a  white 
•ediiiuir  in  the  i»lacL'  of  the  usual  velhnv.  The  birds  were  all 
a'cniarkablv  full  iu  col(»ratIon,  and  decided  iu  plumage  ;  the 
white  very  clear,  the  dark  inverted  arrow  points  quite  distinct, 
as  were  als(»  the  grayish  and  buff  edgings  everywhere.  One 
specimen  alone  had  the  buffy  suffusion  covering  the  breast* 
I  cannot  say  that  the  rule  holds  good  constantly,  but  in  some 
thirty  si)e('in!ens  thf  nui'.e  had  the  yellow  on  the  wing  shoid- 
■der,  while  the  female  and  young-of-the-year  of  either  sex  had 
white  in  that  place.  The  flight  of  this  little  fellow  is  short, 
tjuick,  and  irregular ;  he  is  wonderfully  spry  and  will  appear 
and  disappear  so  quickly  that  you  can  scarcely  follow  him  ; 
then  he  is  so  cunning  that  when  once  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  you  you  might  as  well  give  up 
attempting  to  deceive  him,  for  you  will  utterly  fail  in  ninet}- 
nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred.  He  will  greet  you  with  a 
few  chirps  of  surprise  from  the  summit  of  some  ridge  of  rocks, 
drop  behind  them,  and  appear  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
in  some  place  rods  aw{»v  that  you  will  think  it  is  another  bird* 
Its  ordinary  notes  are  a  few  faint  chirps,  but  at  times,  especi- 
ally in  early  Spring  or  at  night  and  morning,  it  will  greet  you 
with  such  a  volume  of  song  as  to  hold  you  entranced  for  many 
minutes  at  a  time.  It  sometimes,  at  dusk,  imitates  somewhat 
the  habits  of  the  sandpipers,  and  feeds  on  and  among  tlie  kelp 
along  the  shore  in  company  with  them,  though  I  never  saw 
more  than  two  or  three  together  at  such  a  time  in  one  place. 

SNOW    BIRD 

Junco  hyematiH.  —  (I^.)  ScL. 

With  regard  to  this  species  I  am  in  great  doubt  as  to  just 
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what  to  say.  I  found  it  in  April  and  in  October  on  f)otfi  is- 
land and  mainland  ;  very  rare  on  the  former,  occasional  oi» 
the  latter.  Now,  while  it  is  thas  fmind  in  its  migrations  I 
did  not  see  it  in  Summer,  thongh  I  had  ampFe  opportunities 
and  seafrched  carefully  in  localities  where  it  wouhT  seem  al- 
most certain  to  reside.  They  must  intleed  have  "  kept  entire- 
ly in  the  thick  woods/'  and  been  "  rather  timid  "  to  have  thui-; 
eluded  me,  yet  Dr,  Elliott  Cones,  who  visited  the  coast  in  the 
Summer  of  1890,  found  them  thus  and  added  that  **  it  is  not 
so  abundant  as  might  be  expected  in  liabrador,  one  of  its- 
breeding  regions.  From  the  fact  that  I  was  not  in  a  suitable 
locality,  I  did  not  observe  it  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  at 
which  time  it  was  in  small  companies,  the  old  and  the  young 
associating  together." 

TREE  8FABB0W 

Spizella  montkolo.  —  (Gm.)  Bd, 

Haw  I  been  considering  this  and  the  foregoing  species 
faunally  speaking,  I  should  have  said  of  the  forn:?r,  not  a 
resident  but  migrant;  of  this,  resident,  except  during  Winter, 
and  breeds.  I  can  find  no  record  of  this  little  fellow  as  a 
breeder  here,  though  it  must  pass  the  Summer  in  this  it» 
usual  limits.  I  saw  nnmbers  of  them  inland  October  12,  I^ut 
a  week  or  so  later  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  : 
they  must  have  migrated  in  a  mass.  They  were  very  tame, 
and  played  in  and  about  the  alder  shrubbery  much  as  they  do 
in  the  States.  I  did  not  see  the  two  species  in  company,  and 
do  not  know  whether  they  associate  together  here  as  they  do 
at  home. 

WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW 
PEAB0D7    BIRD 

Zonotrkhia  albicolUa.  —  (Gm.)  Bi'.  ' 

EvERYM'HERP,  I  went  in  Labrador  I  was  greeted  with  the 
shrill,  sprightly,  and  cheering  little  tee-dee-dee  pea-body  pea- 
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hod  tj  pea-hod  if  of  the  wliit(-thr<iited  spirrow.      It  i«  a  eharac- 
iteristic  feature,  especially  of  lower  l^ibrador.     The  kc  being 
ottered  sev<'ral  tones  lower  tlKin  the  other  notes,  "which  5»re  all 
■on  ihe  same  kev,    .Sometimes  tlite  pea-f>odi/  is  re])eati><l  only 
twice,  an<l  rarely  a  .single  time.     I  w.is  much  struck  by  this 
Jatter  fact,  as  a  curious  <ircu«nstance  imj)«'sse<l  it  »i|)on  mv 
anemory.     1  was  walking  through  the  brush  ju.st  back  of  the 
station  at  Mingaii,  at  <Utsk,  <Mie  evening.     The  air  w«js  full  of 
4he  melodv  of  this  little  songster,  when  suddenly  I  noticed,  1 
cannot  tell  why  as  there  >va.s  certainly  nothing  in  the  note  to 
<'ause  one  to  be  .suspicioiys,  a  rather  shrill  yet  mellow  tee-dee' 
<h'e  pea-bodi/  jtea-bodj/,  uttered  just  beyond  the  thicket  at  my 
right.     The   jxa-hody  was  repeated   but   twice,  whereas  it  is 
usually  though   not  al\\iiys  repeated  three  times.     The  call 
was  immediately  respomlc'l  to  by  the  sau»e  notes  with  the 
word  sounded  but  once.     This  unusual  c«ll  set  me  to  think- 
irg,  so  much  so  that,  though  not  |K)sitive,  i  am  very  strongly 
of  the  impression  that  the  call  was  repeated  in  exactly  the  re- 
verse ortler.     The  next  instant  an  ludian  stepped  out  in  each 
of  the  directiotis  whence  the  calls  had  proc<>eded  and,  ap- 
proacliing  each  other,  walked  slowly  towards  the  station.     I 
had  unconsciously  detected  one  of  the  Indian  means  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  their  fellows  without  discovery  to  them- 
selves.    It  was  a  lesson  in  woodcraft  to  me  that  I  have  never 
forgotten.     I  found  this  charming  little  fellow  every  where  I 
went  all  along  the  coast,  though  never  quite  so  common  as  its 
intimate  friend  the  white-cwwn.     They  were  always  together 
in  sedge,  field,  thicket,  and  wood.    In  the  Spring,  at  morning 
and  at  evening,  they  trilled  forth  their  lay  in  common,  and 
sometimes  so  closely  together  that  one  could  barely  distin- 
guish from  which  bird  each   note  came.     The  white-throat 
is  common  everywhere  and  breeds.     It  seems  to  select  situa- 
tions in  which  to  place  its  nest  more  remote  from  habitations 
than  does  the  white-crowned,  which  rears  its  young  in  cozy 
nests  often  a  few  rods  only  from  the  dooryards  of  the  houses. 
I  shot  my  first  specimen  at  Old  Fort  Island,  October  6.     I 
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*a\v  others  at  tlic  stiiut  tiiuo  ;  they  won'  Hying  about  muffn 
like  jHulin  connxiny   with  tlu*  «irvst.niiu  nparrows,  aiiKtng  the 
low  overgFeeiks  on  the  i)Ainu\.     They,  Uko  uuiiiy  others  of  tlie 
sparrow  trll)e,  crept  aUuvt  so  slyly  i»  iwul  oiU  of  the  hjj.shcs, 
now  iV[>))earing  ou  the  top  twigs  to  ehant  a  few  feeble  notts,. 
elien   clksai>|K'aiing  mul    rattling  throivgh   the  closely   woven 
twigs  iMul  U-anehes,  or  ereei,>ing  l>etween  tlu'n>,  that  one  eould 
seareely  get  a  nvonienl's  sight  of  then),     Whe»  wounded  their 
caution  wa.s  doubled.     They  would  wedge  thenwelves  inU)  the 
smallest  eorners,  under  leaves^  twigs,  and  roots,  i»to  holes  of. 
*he  ground,  anywhen>    to  escape  obi«!rvation,.  their    hrowi) 
backs,,  so  near  the  eolor  of  tlve  detniying  f<)liage,  Jind  small 
»ize,  greatly  aiding  tlvenu     If  winged  In  open  ground    they 
would   run  so  swiftly  as  alniost   to  defy  pursuit.     Sometimes 
the  little  fellow  had  a  way  of  appearing  suddenly  on  the  top- 
most twig  of  some  bush  and  straightening  hinvsdf  out  so  that 
he  looked   as-  much  a  part  of  the  twig  as  tlve  top  to  a  mullein 
stalk  or  tlie  pod  af  a  nvilkweed.     On  the  North  shore,  where 
there  were  tix>es  of  any  size,  they  frecjuently  '  "ould  alight   on 
some  higb  branch  and  so  rulfle  up  their  feathers  as  to  look  al- 
most as  large  as  a  robin      They  were  very   tame;,  but  chase 
them  through  the  brash  and  they  would  at  once  become  scy 
wlent,  active,  and  shy  that  the  longer  you  followed  them  the 
more  you  became  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  the  attempt : 
yet  return  to  some  convenient  situation,  sit  down  quietly  and 
wait,  and  s<K)n  twenty  would  appear  where  you  searched  in 
vain  for  one  only  a  nvoment  before.     On  the  sliores  of  Belle 
Isle   Straits-  this  species  is  much  less  common  than  its  next 
neighbor. 


WHITE-CBOWNED  SFARBOW 

Zonoinchia  leucophri/s.  —  (Forst.)  Sw, 

Ah  the  white-throat  is  one  of  the  characteristic  birds  of  the 
Korth  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  is  the  white-crowned  one 
of  the  characteristic  birds  of  Ijabradoi-,  at  least  to  Belle  Isle. 
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>ristic  birds  of  the 
vhite-crowned  one 
east  to  Belle  Isle. 


It  IS  a  tamer  and   more  domestic  bird  than  the   white-throat 
and   breeds  e<erywhere  in   meadow,  Held,  and  dooryard.     In 
Summer  \i  is  •»cry  tame,  and,  with  its  young,  feeds  about  the 
dooryards  of  the  houses  in  a  most  familiar  and  charming  man- 
ner.      Even   while    you  are    standing  (piite    near  them    aiul 
closelv  watching  their  habits,  one  of  them,  not  in  the  least 
alarmed  at  your  presence,  mounts  a  sprig  of  Fiabrador  tea  and 
chants  Htrth  a  very  pleasing  and  homely  little  note  that  makes 
you  feel  haj»py  in  spite  of  yourself.     He  is   perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed, is  this  little  fellow,  and  seems  to  feel  iierfectly  sure 
that  you  will  not  offer  harm  either  to  him  or  his  little    brood 
that  are  feeding  dose  by.     His  song  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
his  neighbor,  the  white-throat,   on  that  twig  yonder    t()ward 
the  woods,  and  he  repeats  It  loud  and  clear,    then  soft  and 
mellow;  this  wakes  two  or  three  others  who  respond  fron>  va- 
rious (piarters  near  by  and   not  half  a  dozen    yards  away. 
Meanwhile    the  female  and  yoiM)g  hoj)  about,  busily  feeding, 
running  in  and  out  of  the  piles  of  old  lumber  and   logs    of 
•wood  on  the  lawn,  even  picking  up  crund)s  ami  pieces    that 
have  been  thrown  out  of  the  window  to  the  dogs.      The  notes 
are  pec-di'c  pea-boihi,  the  pee  being  two  notes  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  song.     I  have  seen  young  birds  with  brown  on  the 
top  of  head,  grayish  in  place  of  white,  and  .--peckled  breast ;  in 
fact  in  all  plumages  from  the  nest  to  the  adult  bird,  and  watch- 
ed them  grow  from  one  to  the  other.     In  the  Fall  and  perhaps 
early  Spring  tne  birds  are  much  less  tame  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.    They  retire  to  the  unfrecpiented  parts  of  the 
coast  somewhat  back  from  the  shore,  and  are  shy  and  even  al- 
most wild.     They  sing  comparatively  little,  and   if  they  Hnd 
that  you  are  watching  them  will  disappear  in  the  shrubbery  al- 
most instantly  and  you  are  liable  not  to  see  them  at  all  again. 
They  apparently  begin  to  be  scarce  and  shy  as  soon  as  the 
breeding  season  is  over. 

rOX  COLORED  SPARROW 

PassereUa  iliaca.  —  (JVlKJiU.)  Sw. 
This  charming  little  songster  is  the  far-famed   Canadian 
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•*  russingel,"  or  red  singer :  red  thrush  as  some  like  b(  ttcr.     I 
found  it  all  up  and  down  the  coast,  though  more  common  uiul 
even  abundant  at  the  extreme  points.     A  most  beautiful  little 
scene  conies  to  my  recollection  whenever  I   see  or  hear  tlie 
*'  russii.^el  "  ;  it  is  pictured  in  a  very  short  sentence  in  my  note 
book,  and  the  event  occurred  at    lied   Bay  :  We   entered  Red 
Bay  of  a  Sunday.     I   shall  never  forget  the  clear,  beautiful, 
Varying  shades  of  green  on  the   slopes,  and  the  dark    outlines 
of  the  houses,    as  the  sun  sank  l>ehind    the    Western  hillfs, 
overshadowing  them  for  an  instant,  the  first  night  of  our  en- 
trance into  this  charming  little  harbor.  We  could  see  the  peo- 
ple all  along  the  shore,  wending  their  way  to  church  ;    while 
in  place  of  the  well-known  music  of  the  church  bells,  the  rob- 
ins, here  equally  abundant  as  at  home,  and  the  "  russingel;^," 
or  fox  sparrows,  sent  forth  a  perfect  melody  of  harmony  that 
accorded  well  with  the  scene.  The  first  of  these   birds  that  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  was  from  a  small  flock  of  f^mr  or  five 
that  had  alighted  upon  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house  on  one  of 
the  islands  where  I  was  staying.     That  was  on  May  2d.  It 
sings  at  morning  and  evening,  and  in  places  where  it  is  abund- 
ant is  found  everywhere  in  the  dells  and  low  growths  of  the 
lowlands.     It  may  breed,  but  of  this  I  am   unable  to  speak 
positively.     On  the  lower  North  shore  region,  about  Natasli- 
quan  and  Mingan,  the  fox-sparrow  is  very  common  and  its 
habits    are  much  the   same  as  in  the  States.     It   prefers   the 
scrubby,  leafless  bushes,  and  leaf-strewn  ground  of  dry  or  moi.^t 
places,  in  which  to  rush  about  and  play  at  a  sort  of  aviariun 
tag,   to  all  appearances  much  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

ftUSTT  BLACKBIRD      RUSTY  CRACKLE 

Scolecophagus  ferrugincm.  —  (Gm.)  Sw. 

My  f5rst  acquaintance  with  this  species  was  on  September 
24th,  while  we  were  lying  befogged  just  off  St.  Augustine, 
when  a  pigeon  hawk,  a  small  owl,  probably  the  scops  asio  or 
screech  owl,  and  one  of  these  birds,  each  at  different  times, 
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came  and  lit  upon  the  rigging  of  our  vewsel.  The  blackbird 
was  very  tame,  and  as  we  offered  it  no  violence  it  remained 
.some  time  with  us.  I  afterwanl  found  that  this  bird  had  a 
Summer  breeding  range  all  along  the  coast  here,  at  least  as 
^ar  as  Ij'Anse  au  Louih;,  at  which  place  it  wa.s  a  resident. 
Mr.  F  "ed  Davis  informed  nie  that  the  bird  occasionally,  built 
its  nest  in  his  woodpile  —  the  people  there  are  obliged  to  cut 
enough  wood  at  one  time  to  last  the  year  around  ;  thus  there 
is  always  more  or  less  of  a  pile  about  in  the  Summer  season  — 
and  the  boys  call  it  quite  common  there.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  only  species  of  blackbird  that  regularly  remains  so  far  North 
to  breed.  The  rusty  blackbird,  as  you  i-emember,  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  unsocial  and  retiring  bird ;  here  it  is  the  re- 
verse, and  its  nest  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  small  robin  with 
many  sticks  outside,  and  its  eggs  about  three  or  four,  bluish- 
white  with  spots  and  dashes  of  light  brown.  It  feeds  upon 
the  seeds  of  various  plants  and  a  few  insects.  Strange  to  say, 
they  are,  at  various  places  along  the  coast,  frequently  kept  as 
cage  birds  ;  and  their  cunning,  and  power  of  mimicry  of  song, 
is  something  quite  remarkable. 

RAVEN 

Conms  corax.  —  L. 

The  raven  is  a  common  resident,  both  up  and  down  the 
(!oast  all  the  year  around,  and  breeds.  I  met  it  first  Septem- 
bor  24th,  off  St.  Augustine ;  September  27th,  at  Old  Fort  Is- 
land, I  saw  several  of  them  and  noticed  their  slow  and  heavy 
flight.  Their  cry  is  a  hoarse  croaking  note.  I  have  seen  them 
flying  high  up  in  the  air,  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  low  and 
quite  tame.  Their  instinct  regarding  a  gun  is  only  a  trifle  dul- 
ler than  is  that  of  our  common  crow,  which  in  many  respects 
they  closely  resemble.  They  appear  to  be  everywhere  com- 
mon and  seem  to  replace  the  crow  here  as  farther  South  the 
crow  replaces  them.  They  are  very  hard  to  hit,  very  acute, 
never  about  when  you  are  looking  for  them,  and  abundant 
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when  you  have  no  ji'»»  <"•  '>'*'i">^  (.fM-ruriiiji  tlu'in.  Tlu'ir  frt- 
vorite  liiiKPtH  are  the  stiip'-liciuls  ami  otlicr  places  wliorc  re- 
fuse niatttT  is  kept.  In  Summer  they  are  always  seen  near  the 
summits  of  inaeeessible  erajrs  and  on  tlie  hilltops  in  the  inte- 
rior where  they  breed.  In  the  Winter,  while  drivinir  in  the 
dog  teams  over  the  frozen  ponds,  rivers,  or  across  the  bays, 
they  often  appear,  like  sentinels,  jx-rclied  on  the  top  of  some 
dead  tree  overhanginfr  the  ice  or  hoverinj;  near  as  if  waitinfj; 
to  pick  up  any  chance  refuse  that  you  might  leave  for  them  or 
accidentally  drop.  In  fact,  wherever  yon  go  in  Labrador,  and 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  you  will  be  siu-e  to  fall  in  with  one 
or  more  of  the^'  birds.  It  always  amused  me  to  see  them  while 
Hying,  as  I  often  did,  suddenly  double  up  their  wings,  take 
an  obli«|ue  and  very  peculiar  sort  of  dive,  then  righting  them- 
selves again  at  the  same  time  uttering  their  hoarse  croak. 
Xo  one  at  all  familiar  ith  their  movements  could  ever  mis- 
take a  raven  for  a  crov,  or  rice  versa,  while  it  was  Hying.  Aly 
notes  on  this  bird  will  perhaps  add  a  few  items  of  interest  con- 
cerning the  habits  of  the  species,  though,  in  the  main,  they 
but  repeat,  with  a  better  choice  of  words  i)erhaj)s,  what  has 
been  said  above  :  We  have  had  several  ravens  hovering  about 
the  fish  stage  all  day  to-day  (October  14) ;  the  j)eople  here 
seem  to  regard  them  as  birds  of  ill  omen,  and  say  that  they  are 
in  league  with  the  devil.  You  can  rarely  get  any  of  the  na- 
tives to  shoot  at  one  of  these  birds,  no  matter  how  near  they 
come,  and  they  seem  positively  afraid  of  the  results  of  so  do- 
ing, fearing  that  it  will  bring  them  misfortune  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  The  bird  is  really  a  very  difficult  one  to 
shoot.  I  have  often  lain  in  wait  for  it  with  my  gun,  firing  at 
it  both  when  at  rest  and  on  the  wing,  even  at  a  short  distance 
off,  and  had  it  raise  its  huge  hlapk  wings  and  Hy  slowly  away 
Avith  a  harsh  and  hollow  croak  that  seemed  to  defy  nie  to  ti*y 
my  worst.  I  have  wasted  more  extra  large  ducking  charges 
at  the  raven  than  at  almost  any  other  bird,  and  obtained  the 
least  results.  The  bird  itself  is  very  common  everywhere, 
Summer  and  Winter,  breeding  on  the  high  cliffs  and  hilltops 
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und  rnimiiiing  alioiit  wlicrcvcr  there  is  any  putrid  Hcsli.  Il 
a|»|)iiraiitly  Idvcs  to  walk  <»r  Hy  alMtiit  on  cir  near  tlic  t<»|).s  of 
the  hilly  crosts  on  the  nKiinlaiid,  and  rest  (tu  the  trees  near  tiie 
fro/en  hays  in  winter.  It  tre<|iients  the  seaeoast,  and  is  eoni- 
nion  ahont  tlu'  inland  ponds  and  lakes.  It  replaces  here  the 
<'row,  which  is  occasionally  thoujiii  very  rar»'ly  seen  -i(»  Ijir  F.ast. 
One  man  told  me  that  a  few  years  previous  an  adult  pure 
whiti'  ravi'u  was  .siiot  on  the  coast. 
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COMMON    CEOW 

CorniK  J'nif/ironis, —  HaiitU. 

Some  of  the  inhahitants  told  me  that  they  had  seen  evow!< 
uj>  Ks(|uiniaux  Uiver.  It  seems  hijrhly  prohahle  that  strag- 
glers nught  o<'(!ur  so  fur  East ;  as  the  two  hirds  are  so  differ- 
ent, both  in  size  and  erv,  thev  would  not  be  easilv  con- 
founded. 


CANADA  JAY       Whiskey  Jack 

P(>7'.so>T».s  ('(iti(nh'ii.sin.  —  (L.)  1)1'. 

A  more  meddlesome,  noisy,  indcjK'udent  young  fellow  than 
this  same  good-for-nothing  whiskey  jack  probably  never  ex- 
isted ;  and  yet  you  would  grow  even  fond  of  him  for  his  very 
impudence,  if  nothing  else,  were  you  to  s])end  six  long  Winter 
months  snowed  up  ten  miles  in  the  Interior  of  I^jbrador,  with 
birds  and  animals  your  almost  sole  companions.  This  jay  is  at 
times  very  wild  and  at  others  very  tame.  Its  appearance 
while  flying  is  much  like  that  of  the  white-rumpod  shrike,  at 
least  so  it  struck  nie  when  first  I  saw  it  flying.  I  have  usually 
found  it  wild,  and  very  difficult  to  approach.  I  have  pursued 
it  over  field  and  thicket,  in  high  woods  and  from  one  tall 
treetop  to  another  for  hours  together  before  succeeding  in 
shooting  it.  In  its  cunning  and  sagatuty  it  much  resembles 
its  neighbor,  the  blue  jay,  but  its  notes  are  very  different.  It 
is  generally  very  noisy,  a  single  pair  making    disturbance 
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enough  for  a  dozen  ordinary  birds.     Though  this  jay  appears 
to  be  of  tolerably  large  size  yet  the  body  is  very  small ;  the 
feathers,  being  long,  downy,  and  fluffy,  enable  the  bird  to  ruf- 
fle them  up  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  being  fully 
twice   its  real   size.     A  double   protection  is  thus  presented 
against  the  extreme  cold  weather  of  this  coast.     They  are 
more  or  less  common  everywhere  in  the  interior,  and  the  far- 
ther inland  we  went  the  more  abundant  and  tamer  they  ap- 
peared to   be.     The  people  from  these  interior  cabins  told 
great  stories  of  Sir  Jack,  who  was  evidently  a  great  favorite 
with  them  in  spite  of  the  harsh  words  that  they  occasionally 
employed  regarding  him,   though  I  failed  to  learn  in  what 
respect  he  so  greatly  annoyed  them.     They  said  that  they 
M'ere  everywhere  common  about  their  huts,  in  the  thickets 
around,  and  would  often  come  into  the  very  dooryard  and 
pick  up  crumbs  that  might  be  thrown  to  them  there.    At  these 
"Winter  quarters"  the  dwellers  always  have  a  number  of 
dogs,  which  require  to  be  fed  once  a  day  from  pieces  of  old 
seal  or  whale  meat  that  has  been  frozen  and  carefully  pre- 
served for  them.     In  order  to  keep  and  protect  this  dogs' 
meat  a  simple  raised    platform,  six  or  eight  feet  from    the 
ground,  is  erected  on  four  poles,  and  the  meat  simply  thrown 
upon  it  and  fed  to  the  dogs,  cut  up  upon  some  billet  of  wood 
with  a  hatchet,  in  frozen  chunks  just    as  it  is.     Over  and 
on  these  stages  the  ravens  and  jays  alight  in  perfect  crowds. 
Now,  why  it  should  particularily  exasperate  the  indwellers  of 
the  cabins  to  see  this  small  jay  slyly  thieving  a  few  pieces  of 
meat  I  can  not  see.     They  can  not  make  very  great  inroads 
u]M)n  it ;  yet,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  the  jay  ex- 
asperated them  so,  the  cry  always  was :  "  They  steal  the  dogo' 
meat."      I  strongly  suspect    that  the    sentiment   had  more 
words  than  meaning  to  it,  and  the  true  relation  between  the 
people  and  these  birds  was  rather  as  when  one  quarrels  good- 
naturedly    with  an  intimate    friend.      I  saw    stragglers  all 
through  the  Winter,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  breeds 
abundantly  inland  during  the  Summer. 
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NIGHT  HAWK 

ChonledileH  popetuc.  —  (V.)  Bd. 

As  I  have  already  included  in  my  list  several  so-called  ex* 
tra-limital  species,  a  species  not  to  be  sought  ])rol)ably  within 
the  true  bounds  of  Labrador  proper,  so  I  quote  the  night  hawk 
as  being  common  at  Natashquan,  and  probably  more  or  less 
80  all  along  the  southern  portion  of  the  North  shore.  I  in* 
elude  this  and  other  like  species  because  I  noted  them  sd  near 
Labrador  proper,  though  I  do  not  care  thereby  to  become  in*- 
volved  in  a  critical  examination  of  the  birds  of  the  whole  of 
Canada,  which,  at  the  present  time,  I  wish  particularly  to 
avoid.  I  may,  at  the  end  of  the  present  paper,  add  a  feW 
words  upon  hypothetical  occurrences  in  Labrador  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  my  reasons  for  considering  each  species  ; 
but  upon  this  I  am  by  no  means  decided.  The  date  of  this 
occurrence  was  June  20th. 
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BELTED  KINGFISHEB 

Ceryle  aleyon,  —  (L.)  Boie. 

ThK  kingfisher  appears  to  be  more  common  evett  than  the 
night  hawk,  having  been  seen  by  our  party  several  times,  and 
reported  from  Natashquan  to  Esquimaux  River,  at  the  former 
place,  and  for  some  distance  east  of  it,  being  regarded  as  a 
regular  Summer  resident  and  breeding,  though  by  no  means 
common.  It  is  safe  to  infer,  timt  where  the  kingfisher  is  found 
breeding  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  for  one  to  find  one  or  more 
species  of  the  swallow  tribe  breeding  also  near  by,  though 
none  were  reported  to  me. 

HAIRT  WOODPECKER 

Picu8  vilfomis.  —  L. 

In  writing  up  my  biographies  of  birds  I  often  think  of  the 
terrible  monotony  there  would  be  in  going  over  and  over  the 
same  old  names,  and  racking  one's  brain  time  and  again,  to 
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think  what  to  say  concerning  each,  were  it  not  that  hints  Jo 
differ  in  their  habits  somewhat  according  to  their  h)cation, 
and  the  varied  scones,  trials,  and  triumphs  tiirough  which  one 
goes  in  the  pursuit  of  the  bird  life  of  any  new  region  are  al- 
ways fresh  and  interesting.  I  read  my  title,  hairy  wood- 
pecker. In  writing  lists,  papci's,  books  even  how  many  times 
have  r  }x;nned  that  name,  and  each  time  to  add  something,  be 
it  never  so  small,  that  was  new,  I  hope  at  least,  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  species.  So  in  life,  we  go  over  and  over  the  same 
scenes,  in  memory  and  in  reality,  but  so  varied  from  their  con- 
nection with  friendships  and  external  objects  .hat,  in  their  new 
dress,  we  scarcely  recognize  them.  Imagine  my  surprise  then, 
in  distant  Labrador,  one  day,  October  28,  at  the  sudden  appa- 
rition of  a  small  calieo-eolored  bird,  vigorously  peckiiu;'  away 
at  the  dead  limb  of  a  tall  old  white  birch  tree,  not  a  dozen 
rods  away  from  where  I  stood  viewing  the  remains  of  an  old 
beaver's  dam,  which  blocked  the  channel  of  a  wide  gully 
through  which  a  diminutive  rill  trickled  into  the  wide  pond  a 
few  feet  below.  Be  still,  my  heart,  be  still  !  Am  I  in  the 
woods  just  back  of  my  Massachusetts'  home  ?  And  is  not 
that  a  responsive  hammer  at  the  distant  left?  I  wake  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation  immediately,  and  a  nu)ment  later  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  present  species  tumbles,  wing  over  wing, 
to  the  ground.  I  bag  it  aud  rush  for  the  mate,  which  proves 
to  be  a  downy.  Thus  I  secure  two  strong  reminders  of  that 
same  well-known  woods  just  back  of  my  Massachusetts'  home 
—  even  among  the  deep  snows  and  coid  weather  of  far-off 
Labrador.  My  notes  of  these  two  s|)ecies  are  short  and  to  the 
point  relative  to  its  occurrence  here.  I  shot  one  of  these 
birds  the  same  day  with  a  sp<'cimen  of  puhcsccnM,  in  a  lonely 
dell  by  a  j>ond,  on  an  old  dead  tree.  It  was  nt)t  a  bit  wild, 
and  allowed  me  to  come  quite  close  to  it.  Its  habits  appeared 
to  be  almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  same  species  at  home. 
Others  have  been  reported  as  shot  by  parties  further  up  the 
river,  and  it  aj>pears  not  rare  along  the  edges  of  the  ponds  and 
rivers  inland.  It  probably  resides  all  the  year  around  and 
breeds. 
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DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

1'irli.s  ^)iihn<r(iin.  —  L. 

Vkijy  iH'arly  Jic  t^wuw  rtinarks  \», ill  apply  to  this  as  to  tlu' 
iornuT  bird.  I  shot  ohm  of  theso  the  sanie  day  that  1  secured 
the  speeinieii  of  ri/loKiiK.  It  was  iioi  one  hundred  rods  from 
the  same  spot,  and  was  also  hanimerinfj  away  on  one  of  the 
toj>  branches  of  a  tall  tree.  It  required  some  patient  watch- 
ing to  detect  its  precise  location,  as  it  was  rather  w'ilder  than 
tl>e  former  species.  Others  are  reported  from  the  interior 
along  the  river,  and  it  appears,  like  its  neighbor  here,  by  no 
means  rare.  It  seems  to  have  much  the  same  habits  as  birds 
of  the  same  species  that  I  have  observed  elsewhere.  March 
'J9th,  my  diary  says,  a  specimen  was  shot  and  others  seen  at 
Old  Fort  Lake.  It  is  j)robably  a  regular  resident  all  the 
year  around  and  breeds  during  the  summer  months. 

BLACK-BACKED    THREE-TOED    WOODPECKER 

PlcnkleH  (ifcficns.  —  (8w.)  Gl! 

A  siN(ii,K  sjK'cimen  is  reported  from  a  collcH'tion  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  natives  on  the  coast  by  Dr.  Elliott 
Cones,  who  states  that  he  saw  it  there,  and  thinks  that  it  may 
not  be  uncommon  in  the  interior. 
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60LDEN-WIXGED   WOODPECKER 
FLICKER 

('nhijittx  tniidtiix.  —  (  L. )    Sw. 

It  was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  extremely  rare.  1  sa\y 
the  wing  of  one  of  these  birds  at  L'Anse  Clair.  No  doubt 
other  evidences  of  its  capture  arc  common  along  the  coast. 

GREAT  H0RN3D   OWL 

lliiho     ]'ii'i/iiii<liiiifi.  —  ((iM.)    Hi". 

Tins  owl  does  not  appear  <••  be  rare  in    iiabrador.     I  saw 
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tlio  foot  of  one,  obtained  the  record  of  the  capture  of  one, 
and  saw  an  Immense  fellow  probably  of  this  species  on  two 
distinct  occasions.  "  They  are  often  seen,  and  several  at  a 
time,"  was  the  answer  of  an  intellifjent  inhabitant  io  whom 
the  bird  was  described.  It  doubtless  occurs  all  along  the 
liabrador  ])eninsula  and  perhaps  breeds. 

SHORT  EARED  OWL 

A.sio  (iccipitriiiius.  —  (Pali..)  Xkwt. 

A\  owl  of  this  species,  which  one  of  the  men  had  just  shot, 
was  brought  to  me  October  16.  It  was  shot  at  Old  Fort  Is- 
land. My  note  upon  it  reads  :  Though  owls  are  generally 
regarded  as  rare  in  this  region,  I  believe  them  to  be  more 
common  than  is  usually  supposed,  several  species  having  been 
observed  at  diflf'erent  points  along  the  coast.  In  regard  to  the 
one  mentioned,  it  was  shot  by  one  of  the  men  who  said  that 
about  dusk  the  bird  attacked  him  and  he  could  not  drive  it 
away  until  he  had  put  the  whole  charge  of  shot  through  its 
body,  which  so  badly  blew  it  to  pieces  that  I  was  unable  to 
do  anything  with  it  but  save  a  few  feathers  bv  which  to  com- 
pare  the  species.  It  probably  frightened  him,  being  fright- 
ened by  him,  by  flying  about  in  a  bewildered  manner  in  vain 
endeavors  to  escape.  It  appeared  to  be  an  extra(»rdiiiarily 
dark  variety  of  our  common  short-eared  owl. 

SNOWY  OWL 

Nifcfed    .scdiKliacd.  —  (L.)    Nkwt. 

Onk  of  the  most  magniticent  specimens  of  tiie  bird  family 
is  this  same  snowy  owl,  —  and  a  sj)lendid  fellow  he  is,  being 
nearly  two  feet  in  length  and  between  four  and  live  in  extent, 
or  from  tip  to  tij)  of  the  wings.  The  snowy  owl  is  probably 
a  resident  througliout  the  year  and  breeds  along  the  coast  of 
Labrador  ;  but  I  can  only  speak  of  its  occurrence  in  Winter, 
for  the  onlv  record  I  obtained  of  it  was  at  that  season  of  the 
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year,  and   well   have   I   oeeaslon   for  remembering  it.     The 
miles  and  iiiiles  that  I  have  tram])cd  for  this  same  "  Xascopie," 
this    veritable   "  Ameriean    man"  or,   better  still,    I/abrador 
man,  would  count  well  up  into  the  scores      The  one  that  I 
followed  so  persistently  over  hill  and  dell,  from  one  part  of 
the  island  to  another,   was  apparently  the  same   specimen  ; 
what  a  tale  would  be  unfolded  could  he  talk  for  half  an  hour. 
How  he  would  fairly  chuckle  could  he  tell  of  the  number  of 
times  that  he  had  led  the  writer  of  this  account  of  him  over 
hills,  across  deep  ravines,  and  up  to  the  knees  in  snow,  only 
to  silently  rise,  flap  his  great  Avings,  and  be  off  for  good,  with 
the  aforesaid  writer  four,  five,  and   even  seven  miles  from  his 
home,  at  the  shades  of  evening  ;  or,  after  a  long   day's  hard 
tramp,  without  a  sight  of  him,  had  his  ludship  come,  just  as 
said  shades  were  falling,  and  planted  himself  in  full  view  but 
slowly  to  fade  out  of  sight  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening !     The 
snowy  owl   is  found  all  along  the  coast,  and  doubtless  breeds 
in  many  ))laces,  even  here  being  much  more  abundant  some 
years  than  others  as  I  am  informed  :    Hut  the  feel)le  tongue  of 
man  goes  a  very  short  way  towards  adding  halo  about  such  an 
object  as  the  present  one,  and  so  I  will  let  the  matter-of-fact 
note  book  tell  its  story  without  comment :  —  A  specimen  of 
this  magnifi(!ent  owl  has  been  about  Old  Fort  Island  all  the 
Winter.     I    have  (.ften  seen   him  perched  on  the  summit  of 
some  kn(»ll  or  high  hill,  whence  he  i  ui  see  about  everything 
that  is  going  on  and  appears  to  defy  approach.     It  is  almost 
if  not  (piite  impossible  for  a  single  man  to  slioot  one  of  these 
birds,  unless  he  be  an  exceptionally  fine   long-distance  shot  or 
uses  the  rifie  for  his  weapon.     The  owl,  a])parently  at  least, 
fan  turn  his  head  completely  around  without  moving  from  his 
position.     Owls  are  said  to  see  only  at   dusk  or  in  the  night 
time,  but  if  the  white  owl  cannot  see  in  the  daytime  then  all 
birds  are  blind.     The  most  succsssful  hunters  of  this  bird,  as 
of  nearly  everything  else  in  fact  that  hunger  can  render  either 
palatable  or  in  the  least  nutritious  as  food,  —  fi)r  the  fiesh  of 
this   bird    is  eaten    bv  the    Labradorians  —  are   the    Indians. 
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The  Indiiins  hunt  the  white  <»\vl  whcti  possihlc  always  witli 
two  persons,  eiwh  going  in  o])posite  directions,  the  one  going 
ahead  and  attracting  his  attentitni  whiU'  the  other  erawis  np  to- 
wards liini.  The  owl  appears  to  he  nneonseioiis  that  lie  is 
watched  hy  twt)  individnals,  and  is  thus  shot  without  much 
difficidty.  Tiiey  see  easily  in  the  (hiytinie.  They  seem  to 
t'iH'd  principally  on  mice,  and  I  have  often  found  skidls  of  the 
sauic  almost  perfect  in  their  l)alls  or  castings.  J  have  heard 
them  hoot  only  when,  Ik  ing  alarmed,  they  fly  to  some  place 
of  supp'jsed  safety.  J  got  very  close  to  one  one  day  when 
withitut  my  gun,  he  sccnwd  to  bo  perfectly  white.  Many  intel- 
ligent persons  with  whoni  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  and  who 
had  shot  a  good  many  owls  upon  the  coast,  insisted  that  the 
plumage  of  the  white  (»wl,  in  Labrador  at  least,  was  pure 
white  in  Winter,  the  spots  and  speckles  appearing  in  the 
Spring,  deepening  in  the  Summer  and  Auiumn,  and  that  the 
I'^all  moult  leaves  them  white  again.  I  sought  answers  to  this 
(piestion  of  pure  white  plumage  in  several  distinct  localities 
with  always  the  sanu*  result,  as  above.  The  birds,  they  say, 
an'  never  shot  in  a  white  dress  at  any  other  time  than  in  mid- 
Wii.ter,  the  amount  of  white  being  a  true  nuirk  of  the  season. 
The  flesh  of  the  white  owl,  if  the  bird  be  not  too  <tld,  is  es- 
iceiM('<l  good  eating  by  the  people  on  the  coast.  1  saw  evi- 
dences of  newly-killed  birds  at  several  places  that  I  visited, 
in  the  shape  of  wings,  feathers,  etc.,  and  when  asked  what  be- 
came of  the  bird  the  people  would  answer,  "  we  eat  it,  sir  I  " 
At  a  distance,  when  perched  upcm  sonu*  hilltop,  oui'  can 
hardly  distinguish  the  white  owl  from  a  cap  of  snow.  Tlu- 
white  (»\vl,  the  great  black-backed  gidl,  and  the  raven  have 
probably  been  the  targets  for  more  charges,  and  extra  large 
charges  at  that,  of  powder  and  sh(»t  then  any  other  birds  of 
the  faumi  of  Labrador  that  either  myself  or  my  friends  Hred 
at  while  on  the  coast. 


MARSH  HAWK 

Cirfiis  ciiiiiifHs  /iKilsimiiifi.  —  (  L.)  Srni 


My   notes  on   tiiis   species   give   the   satistiu  tory   record  of 
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"  One  .specimen  found  at  Dead  Ishmd  Harbor."  I  have  no 
dmiht  but  that  the  bird  is  more  or  h'ss  common  in  various  lo- 
(•alities  all  along  the  coast.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  rare 
bird  in  i^abrador. 

COOPER'S  HAWK 

Ai'cijiUcf  coojtcri.  —  Hi'. 

I  SAW  the  tail  of  a  Cooper's  hawk  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
tlie  natives,  a  few  miles  in  the  interior  np  Ks(|uimaux  River. 
He  called  the  bird  the  "  partridjje  hawk,"  and  said  that  it  was 
u  particular  enemy  of  the  partridf>t'<  and  ptarinipm.  He  did 
not  rejfard  it  as  at  all  rare.     It  also  |)rol)ably  breeds. 

LABRADOR  GYRFALCON 

FaU'o  ffyrfalco.  —  L.  —  ohsoletus.  — 

Of  this  same  species  my  notes  say  :  saw  the  bird  and  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  had  a  nest  on  an  inaccessible  crag  near 
the  house,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  it.  I,  at  various  times, 
.saw  several  hawks  in  the  dim  distance  that  I,  at  the  time,  had 
a  very  -trong  suspicion  might  have  been  this  rare  bird.  1  be- 
lieve I  must  have  seen  it  on  several  occasions.  The  one  men- 
tioned had  his  nest  quite  near  our  house,  and  we  several  times 
queried,  very  strongly,  as  to  whether  or  no  we  (jould  not  reach 
tlie  nest,  the  edges  of  which  we  could  see  way  above  us  on  a 
crag  that  apparently  could  be  reac!»ed  neither  from  above  nor 
below,  with  r(>pes  and  ladders  ;  but  the  actual  attempt  was  too 
foolhardy  for  the  enthusiasm  of  any  of  us  or  all  c<mibined,  and 
.so  we  gave  it  up. 

PIGEON  HAWK 

Fd/t'o  i-o/iiiii/xii'iiiN.  —  li, 

I'uonAHLV  more  conjinon  on  the  (lulf  coa!«t  than  either  in 
the  Straits  or  beyond.     It  does  not  appear  to  be   uncommon 
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ill  either  of  the  two  hitter  |»hnees,  while  it  is  (|iii(e  eou)ni(»ii  in 
the  former.  We  had  several  alight  on  our  vessel,  hoth  j^oiug 
and  eoniiiig,  and  found  still  other  evidences  of  its  occurrence 
on  the  diilf  coa«Jt.  It  is  a|)|)arently  a  shore  bird,  not  going 
hir  is'aiid.  Yet  in  this  supposition  I  may  he  wrong  as  we 
saw  it  hunting  land  birds  j)rincipally.  The  testimony  every- 
where was  that  it  was  not  at  all  rare.  It  |)robabIy  breeds. 
These  same  reniarks  iiuti/  also  apply  to  the  sparrow  hawk, 
but  we  have  no  absolute  proof  that  such  is  the  case  from  rec- 
onls  or  sp?('imens. 

SPRUCE  PARTRIDGE  CANADA  GROUSE 

Otnacc  ciiiiailctisis.  —  (\j.)   Kkich. 

Tins  is  anoiher  l)ir(l  of  which  I  have  most  plea.>iiig  recol- 
lections ;  as  it  served  me  for  dinner  (jn  more  than  one  occasion. 
I  do  not  consider  them  the  be.<?t  of  eating ;  but  they  are  most 
certainly  delicacies  when  placed  beside  corned  pork  and  a 
steady  diet  of  (jodfish.  The  flesh  is  rather  bitter  and  its  odor 
quite  stnmg  though  not  unpleasant.  Both  these  facts  are 
ac(!ounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  berries,  buds,  and  seeds 
which  the  bird  feeds  upon.  I  am  not  aware  that  their  flesh 
is  at  any  time  poisoned  by  the  poisonous  nature  of  any  of  the 
berries  or  other  food  eaten,  as  loo  often  occurs  with  our  ruffed 
grouse  of  the  States  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  it  was  eaten 
v'th  impunity  by  the  natives  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Re- 
garding the  bird  and  its  habits,  strangely,  my  notes  furnish 
very  little  material.  This  is  the  more  peculiar  to  me,  as  I  had 
oc(vision  to  see  the  bird  quite  often  and  ought  to  have  learned 
considerable  regarding  it.  My  tirst  note  was  written  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  at  Old  Fort  Bay.  I  seem  to  have  made  a  few  notes 
at  that  time  and  none  whatever  afterward.  This  species  ap- 
pears to  be  common  everywhere  along  the  coast.  I  found 
them  in  tiie  evergreens  bordering  the  lake  and  in  small  patches 
of  tangled  growths  of  fir,  spruce,  and  other  low  shrubbery  on 
the  t(»ps  of  the  hills.     They  were  very  tame.     They  will  sel- 
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tremendous  rusli  and  flutter,  tliey  fly  to  some  l)usli,  roclv,  or 
tree,  in  tlie  most  open  and  exposed  situation,  api)arently  to  see 
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head,  rejrards  Ids  body  as  safe   from  tiie  liuntcr  so  the  spr  lee 
partridtre  re<>iirds  liimself  as  safe  anywhere  hut  in  tlie  >  ery 
bushes  tliat  eoiicoal  him  from  tlie  hunter's  approaoli.     Having 
onee  gained  Ids  perch  of  observation   lie  cranes  his  neck  ind 
looks  blindly  about  in  every  direction.     At  this  time  the  hun- 
ter approaciies,  ev<'n  recklessly,  and   secures  his  game  by  the 
very  unmanly  process  of  knocki:!g  him  over  with  some  long- 
pole  provided  for  the  purpose,  or  even  with  the  very  mu//le 
of  his  gun.     Sometimes  several  will   alight  upon  a  tree  or  be 
<liseovtred  on    their  roost,  then   the  sjme  process  is  put  into 
operation  ;  the  hunter  knocks  over  the  one  lowest  down  upon 
the  branches,  so  that  his  fall  will  not  greatly  disturb  those 
higher  up  who  either  seldom   move  at  all  or  merely  change 
their  position  slightly  upon  the  branch  on  which  they  rest,  or 
move  to  the  next  higher  one,  so  that  the  hunter  is  soon  able 
to  deal  with  the  whole  number  without  disturbing  them  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  them  to  take  wing  and  escape  by  flight.    This 
is  the  actual  process  pursued  with  this  very  foolish  bird,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  even   sense   enough  to  know  da'^^er 
when  he  sees  it.     The  spruce  partridge  is  not  nearly  as  coin- 
nion  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago  even,  yet  there  are  still 
enough  to  furnish  an  occasional   meal  to  anybody  who  will 
hunt  them.     For  the  past  few  years  they  have  not  been  hunted 
to  any  great  extent,  since  the  ptarmigan,  the  bird  which  usu- 
ally goes  by  the  name  of  simply  partridge  here,  is  generally 
so  very  much  more  abundant.     As  a  rule  the  farther  inland 
one  goes,  within  an  extent  say  of  flity  or  one  hundred  miles 
at   least,  tl;e   n>ore   abundant  the  spruce   partridge    becomes. 
There  is  another  species  of  the  brown-colored   partridges  thit 
i.i   o(;casionally    found  here,   if  repor;s    be    true,    which   goes 
under  the  name  of  *'  pheasant;  "  whether  it  be  the  ruffed  grouse 
of  the  States  or  some  other  species  I  (H)uld  not  learn.     I  have 
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WILLOW  PTARMIGAN 

Litijopux  alhiis.  —  ((J.\r.)  Ari). 

Of  tlu'  ptarmigans  aruitliologists,  as  well  as  tlic  natives  of 
Labrador,  insist  that  there  are  three  speeies  iidiabiting  these 
regions.  Several  intelligent  eitizens  with  whom  I  eonversed 
n|)on  the  subject,  and  who  were  themselves  hunters  of  no 
mean  repute,  assured  me  that  these  three  speeies  itould  be 
told  in  eonneetion  with  the  usual  distinguishing  marks  by  the 
color  of  the  iris.  They  explained  that  the  <lifferein'e  between 
the  coclx  ami  the  lien,  and  in  breeding  and  out  of  breeding 
season,  cnidd  also  be  thus  distinguishe<l.  One  person  <rie«l  Ut 
explain  the  matter,  but  ended  by  leaving  it  in  a  much  worse 
jumble  than  it  was  previous  to  his  first  statement.  Two 
species,  certainly,  this  and  the  following,  are  common  resi- 
dents and  breed  in  the  interior ;  and  beautiful  birds  they  are 
either  in  their  snow-white  Winter  or  their  dove-colored  spot- 
ted Summer  plumage.  The  ptarmigan,  in  relative  abundance, 
has  its  oft' and  its  on  years  as  do  many  other  of  the  game  birds 
of  the  States  and  Lower  Canada.  Two  very  intelligent  hunt- 
ers, brothers,  told  me  that  the  year  before  1  visited  the  coast, 
in  1881),  they  took,  with  their  guns  and  their  traps,  three  hun- 
ilred  ptai"migan  and  eight  hundred  rabbits.  The  Winter  of 
1880  and  1881  we  took  «bout  fifty  ptarmigan  altogether  and 
not  a  single  rabbit.  Later  in  the  season  the  Indians  fr()m  the 
interior  reported  that  a  peculiar  disease  had  attacked  the  rab- 
bits and  that  they  died  by  the  hundreds.  The  nature  of  this 
disease  could  not  of  course  be  ascertained.  It  was  reported 
that  the  animals  would  sJiddenly  rush  from  the  concealed 
woods  to  some  open  space  where  they  would  race  madly  a- 
round  in  a  circle  until  they  dropped  dead.  That  year  the 
Indians  refused  to  eat  them,  at  least  so  they  gave  us  to  un- 
derstiind.       The    flesh    of  the  ptarmigan    is  very  highly  es- 
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tciMiHid  :is  ii  fiicat  (Iclicacy  In-  the  nativi-s.  We  foiiiul  it  in- 
deed vci'v  pleasant  ealin<r.  This  speeies  (the  (illmx)  seemed  In- 
far  the  most  common,  heini;  called  the  wiliow  partridjie  and 
.Slid  never  to  he  foniid,  or  rarelv  it  at  all.tliirtv  miles  inland. 


The  jjeneral  venliet  was  that  the  third  species,  which  was  af- 
firmed everywhere  we  went,  replaced  the  present  in  the  oju-n 
jrronnds  inland,  and  that   it  seldom  if 
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coast.      We  did  not  find  it  a  wild  hird   at  all,  hnt  hnddled  np 
three  to  eifrht  in  a  covey,  feedinf«-  jnst  in  the  hrnsh  honleri 
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le  ponds  a  mil(!  or  so  inland.  J  liey  were  (piite  easy  to  kill. 
The  hrief  mention  of  this  hird  in  my  notes,  though  princi- 
pally confirmiiifr  what  has  hcen  previously  said  regarding  tlie 
speeies,  may  .still  he  of  interest :  Middle  of  .lannary  ;  Old 
Fort  Bay;  length  of  .specimen,  KJ.To  ;  extent,  24.  ")0  ;  wing, 
«;  tail,  o;  hill,  .40;  tarsus,  l.oO;  middle  toe  and  claw,  l.So  ; 
hind  toe  and  claw,  abont  ..\)() ;  (piills  with  shafts  hlack-cen- 
tered  ;  tail  with  the  ten  onter  feathers  black,  the  four  middle 
ones  wiiite.  Most  winters  the  species  is  common  and  some- 
times even  abundant,  iliis  year  it  is  rare.  They  appear  in  the 
lowlan<ls  and  siirubbery  most  generally  after  a  northerly 
l)ree/e,  followed  by  an  easterly  one  and  what  is  called  "the 
glitter,"  which  is  tlia;  appearance  of  the  air  between  rain,  hail, 
and  snow,  when  the  substance  that  falls  api)ears  to  freeze  the 
mcmient  it  touches  aiiy  object  and  while  yet  the  air  is  dry  and 
cold.  After  a  light  snow  their  trackings  can  easily  be  discov- 
ered. They  usually  lead  directly  to  the  covert  of  the  birds, 
which  seldom  tly  about  from  place  to  place  unless  esj)ecially 
fcn'ced  to  it.  Usually  the  birds  are  wild  only  when  the 
weather  is  stormy  or  the  wind  blows,  while  they  are  tame  <  vcn 
to  stupidity  in  ])Ieasant.  weather.  They  often  aj)pear  soon  af- 
ter the  first  snow  of  Xovember  and  remain  about  all  the  Win- 
ter. Their  note  is  between  a  cluck  and  a  whistle,  generally 
.sounded  while  feeding  or  lying  about  with  their  tame  or  stu- 
pid-like pleasant-weather  manners.  They  seldom  frequent 
the  hilltops  like  rii/)('.sfris. 
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ROCK   PTARMIGAN 

Lii(/()i)iis  riij>rsfr!f<. —  Lkai'II. 

This  species  wns  known  cvervwiu'rc  1  .  .tt  iis  t\w  "  nioun- 
tain"  partrid^*'.  Thov  told  u\v  that  it  was  only  loimd  lii«;h 
up  anion<;  tlu'  hills  and  that  it  did  not  descend  into  thi'  open 
land  alontjj  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  or  associate  with 
the  "  willow  "  partridjije.  One  or  two  specimens  only  were  se- 
cured by  our  party.  They  are  much  rarer  than  (ilh'.tx  hut  found 
alony;  the  siinie  extent  of  coast. 
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BLACK  BELLIED  PLOVER    Quebec  Curlew 

f^(jitaf(tfol(t   /it'hrticd. — (L.)  Cl'V. 

I  THINK  that  the  name  of  (iuel)ec  ("nrlew  must  he  a  local 
CJanadian  name  for  this  bird,  for  I  never  heard  it  except  on 
my  journey  from  (Quebec  to  Labrador.  The  l)ird  was  found 
in  small  flocks,  wherever  we  went,  Irom  (iiu'bec  to  Hlaiic 
Sablon,  and  it  occurs  even  farther  n(»rth  and  cast.  It  was 
fjenerally  rather  wild  and,  wadiufj;  deep  into  the  water,  i\'i\  on 
the  small  sea  animals  that  it  (M)uld  capture  there  Its  flij^ht 
was  low  and  short.  Wlien  approched  while  feeding;  they  would 
spread  out  wver  consideral)le  <;round,  rnnnintjat  the  same  time 
as  far  into  the  water  iis  their  lonj;  lejis  would  let  them,  before 
takinj;  fli<;ht.  If  on  one  side  of  a  creek  they  rarely  flew  farther 
than  across  to  some  point  of  security  opposite,  while  they 
wonid  fij<»  to  feedinf;  a^aiti  at  (»ncc.  If  on  an  opjjosite  side  of 
some  creek  it  was  generally  very  easy  to  call  them  across  by 
the  usual  imitation  of  their  cry  of  </»  or  <in-<jH-<jn  repeated 
several  successive  times.  It  was  usually  much  easier  to  call 
then)  within  shooting-  <list!UUH'  than  it  was  to  ap|)roach  them 
within  such,  t  iwwxwX  that,  with  these,  as  with  the  nuijority 
• -t  rlu"  shore  birds,  the  lower  that  one  could  bend  the  body 
while  erawiiuji;-  upon  tldcks  or  single  birds  the  more  successful 
wtikMhl  be  the  jit tempt  to  get  a  shot  at  them.      A  man  standing 
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iiprijilit  iiiid  approcliiiifj^ii  Hock  would  lianlly  {"jot  within  rifle 
niiijxo,  ii(»  matter  how  sh)wlv  or  carcCiillv  lie  pr(K'(';'dpd.  To 
phiy  the  do^  jjfainc,  drop  on  ail  fours  and  jjo  forward  on  liands 
aiul  i<ii('('>i.  Tlu'v  say  tliat  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  jjood  liuntcr 
or  tisJK  ri;ian  to  ji;ivo  the  "  points  of  the  craft  "  away  ;  l)nt 
surely  there  is  very  little  chance  that  the  writer  and  the  reader 
of  these  skc  lies  will  ever  "  collide,"  especially  upon  the 
same  huntin},^  <;round.  The  hirds  that  we  foJind  were  all  in 
the  frray  plumajre  ;  1  recollect,  I  believe,  a  siufrle  specimen, 
in  the  collecti»»n  of  one  of  the  natives,  showin<r  the  l)lacl; 
most  hcautifiillv. 
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GOLDEN   PLOVER 

(J/inrailriiix  (loininiciiK,  —  MllJ. 


I  LKAUNKl)  nothinji;  rejrardinff  the  hahits  of  the  jijolden  plover 
in  Labrador,  merely  seeing  an  occasional  stuffed  specinun  ; 
hut  from  iiKjuiry  tiu-y  appeared  to  visit  the  coast  occasionally 
in  small  flocks  or  even  in  loss  numbers.  They  are  probably 
not  really  rare,   and  more  or  less  regular  as  migrants. 
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SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER     RIXG  NECK 

.Ei/idlifrH  wiit!j)<ifiii(tfiit<.  —  (Hi'.)   C.Mt. 

My.  principal  record  of  the  semipalmated  ring  neck  reads: 
September  '20,  on  Green  Island.  I  saw  several  small  flocks 
of  this  bird  but  they  were  associated  with  flocks  of  ercimeU'n 
and  I  thought  I  distinguished  (piite  positively  both  birds 
feeding  and  flying  in  tiie  same  flocks  together ;  they  were  at 
least  s(>  near  that  I  was  able  to  separate  the  species  when 
they  flew.  The  ring  neck  is  one  of  the  cii.xracteristic  birds 
of  I^abrador,  and  breeds  abundantly  all  up  and  down  the 
coast.  The  nest  is  usually  (iomnosed  of  a  few  dry  grasses 
scraped  together  in  the  open  field  and  in  the  most  exposed 
situations.  Tlie  eggs  are  four.  The  bird's  artifice  draw'  the 
intruder  awav    from  her  nest  or  even  her  vouns;  was  tridv  a 
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(lisi)liiy  of  bird  intolloet  if  evov  there  was  niiytliiiig  of  timt  na- 
ture displayed  in  a  bird.  It  was  iisnally  successful.  The 
cripple  winjj  and  hune  foot  process  were  practiced  and  sonie- 
thiies  both  at  once.  The  usual  method  of  droppinji;  one's  hat 
where  the  bird  first  started  froni  would  not  even  succeed  in 
revealinj?  to  me  the  nest  though  the  little  ones,  too  impatient 
to  remain  still  for  any  length  of  time,  too  often  revealed  their 
own  hiding  place  in  their  hurry  to  run  around  amorig  the  sand 
an<l  grasses  and  hunt  for  fo(»(l.  The  old  birds  in  breeding 
season  were  very  tame  ;  we  seldom  molested  them  at  this  time. 
Tlie  young  were  remarkably  pretty  creatures,  and  had  the 
black  parts  of  the  parents  replaced  with  gray.  The  old  birds 
were  verv  swift  runners  and  as  slv  as  niice.  Having  run  for 
some  distance  they  would  utter  a  soft,  plaintive  whistle  or 
pliH-phv  and  immediately  take  wing.  Their  long,  angular 
wings  allowed  of  a  swift,  irregular  yet  not  ungraceful  Hight, 
with  now  the  body  and  now  the  back  turned  full  upon  the 
hunter.  They  presented  the  prettiest  mark  for  a  wing  shot 
that  I  ever  saw,  next  to  the  tern  or  sea  swallow.  In  i'all  they 
i\y  much  more  wildly  and  are  then  splendid  practice  for  the 
sportsman.  J  have  wasted  more  charges  of  powder  in  simply 
practicing  njion  them  than  would  secure  a  whole  tlock  if  shot 
one  by  one.  When  I  first  began  this  target  shooting  1  could 
not  hit  one  bird  in  a  dozen  ;  after  n  great  deal  of  wasting  of 
charges  I  foniul  that  by  making  my  gun  barrel  folhtw  the  de- 
scending curve  of  the  bird  and  tiring  the  moment  I  fairly 
'■overed  him,  or  was  perhaps  an  inch  or  so  ahead  ol'  liinj  (prob- 
ably nearer  a  foot),  I  could  easily  kill  four  out  of  every  live 
birds.  They  seemed  to  prefer  to  feed  high  up  on  the  sand 
flats  and  beaches,  or,  if  on  the  mud  flats,  at  the  very  edge  of 
water.  They  seldom  gathered  in  flocks  of  any  si/.e,  but  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  family  j)arties  of  half-a-dozen  or  so.  The 
people  along  the  coast  thiid<  a  great  deal  of  the  bird  and  will 
not  allow  anvbodv  to  shoot  it  in  the  breedinjr  season.  It  has 
little  fear  of  man,  often  breeding  within  a  fc'v  vards  (if  the 
houses. 
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TURNSTONE 

StrepKilax  intcrpres.  —  (L.)    Ii,i,. 

My  only  nolo  on  the  turnstone  reads:  Common  at  Dead 
Lsland  and  along  the  coast  in  small  flocks.  They  are  rather 
rare  apparently,  when  classed  with  the  other  sandpipers  and 
waders  which  fre(iuent  the  coast. 
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AMERICAN  SNIPE 

QaUiiKigo  wilmiii.  —  (Tkmm.)   Hi*. 

This  is  another  species  that  must  he  given  on  other  au- 
thority than  my  own,  and  that  from  a  single  specimen  only. 
Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  not  rare  at  times  ail  along  the  coast. 
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RED-BREASTED  SNIPE 

Mao'orhdmphuH  f/ri-seufi.  —  ((Jm.)    Lkach. 

This  bird  also  undoubtedly  occurs,  but  must  be  given  on 
the  same  authority  as  the  last.  One  or  two  specimens  only  are 
really  on  record  from  the  coast. 


Th 


LEAST    SANDPIPER 

AcfoilroiiuiK  iitluiitilla.  —  (\'.)  (Vh'KS. 

Thk  least  .-andpiper  is  sim|)ly  a  diminutive  specimen  of  the 
"  grass  snipe,"  which  it  resembles  in  nearly  every  particular, 
though  fre<|uenting  more  particularly  the  mud  flats  and  the 
water's  edge  rather  than  the  sandy  beach  and  grassy  slopes. 
The  greater  part  of  those  that  I  saw  did  not  appear  to  associ- 
ate with  any  other  species,  but  were  found  in  small  flocks 
feeding  by  themselves,  and  usually  at  a  time  of  day  when  few 
of  the  other  species  were  about,  say  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
They  are  common  all  along  the  coast  in  Spring  and  Fall,  and 
breed  during  the  Sinnmer.      I  saw  none  of  the  immense  Hocks 
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of  this  species  so  ubundant  in  certain  localities  in  the  States, 
though  they  might  have  occurred  in  localities  other  than  those 
visited  hy  me. 
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PECTORAL  SANDPIPER  JACK  SNIPE 

ActodronutH    macn/afa.  —  (V.)  CorPiS. 

Also  called  "grass  snipe"  from  the  fact  of  their  preferring 
grassy  and  open  plats  of  ground  above  high  tide  to  tlie  sandy 
shores  of  the  beach.  They  often  compromise  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  some  muddy  flat  at  low  water,  where  they  will  wade 
in  the  shallow  pools  and  search  for  food.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  wild  a  bird  as  most  of  its  kindrer  species,  and  its  shrilly 
whistled  y>/teM-<',  repeated  or  not,  is  characteristic  of  the  bird 
and  well  known.  The  flight  of  the  grass  !=:upe  is  not  unlike 
that  of  our  common  snipe,  though  generally  it  is  more  slow 
and  regular.  They  are  seldom  found  in  companies  of  more 
than  half  a  dozen  together  and  are  more  frequently  in  twos  or 
threes,  or  even  singly.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  rare  anywhere 
that  I  observed  along  the  coast.  My  notes  read  :  September 
JiO,  at  Old  Fort  Island.  I  shot  several  of  these  birds  from  a 
passing  flock  and  saw  them  more  than  once  flying,  or  on  the 
flats  near  the  house  and  in  the  grass  on  the  lawn  ;  they  did 
not  appear  com ii'-oii  at  this  time.  One  s|)ecimen  had  a  brown- 
ish ash  suffusion  ;  another  was  dark  and  streaked  on  a  clear  ash 
ground.  The  latter  had  the  hind  neck  more  widely  streaked 
with  black,  while  in  the  former  it  was  more  narrow  and  of  a 
closer  pattern. 

SEMIPALMATED   SANDPIPER 

Ereunetcs  'puxUlus.  —  (I^,)  Cass. 

Thk  occurrence  of  this  little  sandpiper  in  l<al)rador  is  rather 

indehnitely  fixed  in   my   mind.     I   can  "  place  "  nearly  every 

Other   specries   of  sandpiper   or  wader   with    almost  absolute 

certainty,  (>ven   in   many  minute  particulars,  but  either  I  saw 
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very  few  of  these  or  they  have  become  so  identitied  in  habits 
with  several  other  species  with  which  they  agree  very  strong- 
ly that    I   cannot  disentangle   the   meshes   with  the  slightest 
satisfaction.     In  my  larger  wo-k  the  only  notice  of  them  that 
I  can  find  —  ta^:en  in  the  Fall  when  all  the  sandpipers  were 
common  —  reads  :     An  occasiimal  EreuneieH  pmillm  was  seen, 
bnt  they  were  rare.     My  manuscript  notes  come  to  my  rescue 
here  somewhat,  and  say:  September  20,  at  Green  Island,  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  I  shot  several  from  flocks  that  landed  on 
the  fiats.     They  were  rather  tame,  and  alighted  all  over  the 
island  which  was  covered   with  small  stones,  lumps  of  gray 
moss,  and  sand  ;  pools  of  water  were  here  and  there  all  along 
the  surface  of  the  island.     On  such  a  place  the  glitter  of  the 
particles  of  the  whole,  even  in  a  clouded  sky,  prevented 'one 
from  distinguishing  objects  very  close  beside  them.     Here  the 
**  peeps  "  were  very  common,  and  they  would  spring  up  from 
the  sand  before  me  in  every  direction,  and  so  near  me  that  I 
could  often  have  almost  reached  them  with  a  good-sized  pole. 
In  every  direction  that  I  walked  I  drove  them  up  in  scores 
always  singly  or  in  twos  or  threes.     When  thus  frightened  a- 
way  they  would  either  alight  again  in  the  sand  alone  and  run 
about  or  remain  perfectly  quiet  until  I  had  passed  or  again 
flu.shed  them  ;  or,  more  often,  a  great  many  of  them  would 
gather  in  a  flock   on  the  edge  of  some  pool  of  water,  to  be 
hunted  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  or  until  they 
broke    up  again  or  left  entirely.     The  singular  part  of  my 
diary  reads  :     September  80,  I  shot  one  at  Old  Fort  Island 
and  only  one  all  the  Fall.     I  found  it  with  a  large  number  of 
honapaiiii.     I  am  greatly   of  the  opinion  that  my  notes  are 
c(  "rect,  and  that  the  locality  where  I  did  most  of  my  shore 
shooting  while  on  the  coast  did  not  happen  to  be  as  favorable 
for  this  species  as  for  the  others  1  secured  there.     The  bird  is 
certainly  common  along  portions  at    least   of  the    Labrador 
coast,  and  it  could  not  easily  be  mistaken  for  any  other  spe- 
cies, as  its  peculiarities  are  too  decided.     The  singular  habits 
which  these  birds  possess  of  wheeling  about  in  an  apparently 
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blind  flurry  for  a  short  distaiure,  only  t»)  return  to  uoarly  or 
quite  the  same  spot  again,  makes  me  certain  that  I  have  seen 
flocks  of  them  upon  more  than  one  occasion. 
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RED  FHALABOFE 

PJialaropua  fulicuriuH.  —  (L.)  \\v. 

I  SAW  several  Mocks  and  single  birds,  which  were  undoubt- 
edly of  this  species,  just  off  the  coast  at  sea,  between  Belie 
Isle  and  Chateau  Bay.  As  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  procured  speci- 
mens from  off  Belle  Isle  I  am  the  more  certain  that  those  I 
saw  were  of  this  species.  They  were  very  graceful  little  fel- 
lows and  not  at  all  wild,  except  in  keeping  in  the  sea  off  land, 
all  the  time  that  w<>  saw  them  at  least. 


WHITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER 
BONAPARTE'S  SANDPIPER 

ActodrniiKin    hondpdi'fii.  —  (ScHL.)  CoUKs. 

EvREnwHKRE  I  wcut  iu  Labrador  I  heard  of  the  "  Sand 
birds."  What  the  sand  l)ir(ls  were  was  a  great  mystery  until 
I  shot  some  of  them  and  procured  the  above  species.  To  say 
that  they  were  abundant  would  be  spc.iking  very  mildly  ; 
they  were  everywhere,  both  up  and  down  the  coast.  It  is  the 
sandpiper  of  Labrador,  and  equally  common  on  the  rocky  an<l 
sandy  beaches  and  muddy  flats  at  lovv  water,  though  it  rather 
favors  the  latter  lo(!ation.  Its  history  has  been  well  worked 
up  in  my  larger  work,  so  I  will  repeat  it  here  :  Of  the  white- 
rumped  sandpiper  I  saw  several  immense  flocks  on  the  flats 
near  the  house  ;  the  birds  were  quite  lame.  Some  had  *!\e 
chestnut  edginj!;s  of  the  wings  very  broad  and  deep,  while  sev- 
eral of  them  had  either  the  head  or  neck,  and  one  had  both, 
(piite  ashy;  the  greater  part  of  them  had  very  little  chestnut, 
that  color  being  replaced  by  ash  ;  the  chestnut  edgings  seemed 
to  be  on  birds  that  were  passing  from  the  hist  stage  of  young 
of  the   vear  to  adult  birds,  but   I   mav  be  mistaken.     Both 
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varieties  were  in  tiie  same  flock.  The  Hoeks  were  usually 
from  fifteen  to  several  luindreds  in  nuniher.  Tliey  would 
alight  in  the  mud  flats  and  feed,  running  about  in  the  black, 
slimy,  (day-like  muck  or  mud,  running  in  the  water  to  the 
tops  of  their  legs,  and  keeping  quite  close  together  mean- 
while. They  feed  in  the  evening  and  at  dusk,  chiefly  among 
the  kelp  along  shore,  and  I  rarely  saw  even  a  single  bird  at 
liigh  tide.  They,  were  very  tame,  and  if  I  crouched  and  ap- 
proached them  on  "  all  fours  "  1  could  get  very  close  indeed  ; 
even  if  I  maintained  for  a  few  moments  my  upright  position, 
in  silence,  they  would  often  come  and  alight  within  a  few 
yards  of  me.  V\'  discovered,  single  birds  and  small  flocks 
wcuild  try  to  escape  concealment  by  remaining  perfectly  quiet 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  As  long  as  they  remained 
thus  it  was  very  difficult  to  see  them,  even  when  very  near, 
as  their  color  corresponded  so  closely  to  that  cf  the  mud  or 
kelp  where  they  happened  to  be,  while  the  approaching  dark- 
ness assisted  them  materially  in  escaping  observation.  1  have 
seen  them  at  dusk  fly  from  within  a  few  feet  of  me  when,  af- 
ter careful  examination,  I  iiad  not  supposed  that  they  were 
anywhere  near.  I  saw  this  species  associate  only  with  calidrin 
(irenaria  ;  the  birds  did  not  individually  intermingle,  but  each 
kept  in  its  own  separate  flock.  Sometimes  a  single  bird  would 
be  seen  flying  high  and  swiftly  in  the  air,  but  generally  their 
flight  was  low  and  irregular,  their  notes  uttered  as  two  or  three 
faint,  shrill  whistles,  the  same  as  when  made  while  running 
about  in  search  of  food.  At  any  unusual  movement  or  sound 
they  would  instantly  take  wing ;  but  should  the  object  remain 
still  and  quiet  they  would  very  likely  return  again  to  the  same 
place  and  often  within  a  dozen  ^'eet  of  the  person  or  object 
which  previously  frighteued  them.  The  large  flocks  seem 
to  be  made  up  of  the  union  of  a  large  number  of  single  fami- 
lies, and  I  have  many  times  seen  them  separate  and  reunite 
in  repeated  succession, thus  fave;ing  iny  supposition  ;  the  same 
large  flock  of  one  hundred  or  more  would  break  in  the  air 
and,  dispersing  into  t>venty  small  flocks  of  five  to  seven  each, 
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all  Hyiiif^in  different  direetioiis  to  round  >:<>nie  hill  o«-  crest  of 
land,  or  sini|)!y  circle  in  tiie  :iir,  would  t'orni  ii^^iiiii  with  a 
xlinali,  and  the  whole  sweep  iDujestically  to  the  kelp  and  hef^in 
to  feed  in  common.  Most  of  the  specimens  ohtainetl  at  this 
season  of  the  year  (()('tol)er  H)  liad  a  worn  and  iaded  look, 
and  were  not  nearly  as  plump  or  as  well  plinnaged  as  speci- 
mens that  I  shot  later  which  ha(i  liright  chestnut  edgiiiirs  to 
nearly  all  the  upper  feathers.  ( )ne  of  these  specimens  iiad 
the  head  and  neck  nearly  char  ;!sli,  of  a  very  minute  pattern. 
I  often  found  specimens  where  the  tail  feathers  were  half 
black  (the  upper  and  side  ones)  and  half  white.  I  greatly 
suspect  that  Triuf/a  haird'ii,  that  rare  si'.ndpiper,  iiears  a 
stronger  relation  to  ctrtain  forms  perhaps  of  adult,  worn 
breeding  plumage  of  T.  hoinifiartii  tha'i  is  generally  believed. 
A  single  specimen  that  1  secured  resembled  the  hiiiniii  form 
so  (dosely  that  I  will  tlescribe  it  from  my  note  book  :  Sep- 
tember .'30,  Old  Fort  Island.  I  to-day  shot  a  bird  that  an- 
swers nearly  to  the  description  of  T.  hairdii.  1  picked  it  out 
of  a  mess  of  some  eighty  of  himajxirfii  that  1  sh(>t  one  morn- 
ing for  l)reakfast,  l)ut  before  I  could  skin  it,  though  I  laid  it 
one  side  (;arefully,  either  the  cat  eat  it  or  it  was  picked  and 
potte<l.  I  never  could  tind  out  where  it  disappeared.  Its 
measurements  were  :  length,  7. '25  ;  extent,  1")  ;  wing,  ")  ;  tail, 
2.*2i5  ,  bill  rather  less  tluin  one  inch  :iiid  y(  t  more  tiiun  .88  ; 
tiirsus,  .88  ;  middle  t<»e  and  claw,  .88  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .18  ; 
l)ill  and  feet  black.  There  were  no  chestnut  markings  that  I 
could  <»bserve  anywhere,  the  whole  plinnagc  being  grayish  and 
black,  and  looking  like  a  faded  specimen  ol'  7'.  hunajiai'tii. 
The  two  middle  feathers  ol  the  tail  coverts,  I  believe,  alone 
were  pei-tcctly  black.  I  have  examined  a  large  series  \)i' hoiiii- 
jifiriii  and  found  them  with  coverts  varying  from  |)erfectly 
white  to  strongly  edged  with  black.  The  specimen  might 
have  been  a  Summer  plumage  and  found  rarely  excepting  in 
latitudes  where  the  bird  breeds  or  even  there  not  conmion. 
The  bright  bay  or  chestnut  edgings  to  the  leathers  of  back 
and  shoulders  apjx  ar  only  in  lat<'   Fall,  so   far  :is   I   could  dis- 
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rover  ;  Summer  spoeimeiis  liaviiig  no  eliestniit  aiiywliere  tliat 
I  eonld  observe.  I  have  iiotieed  t're(|U('ntly  that  the  fatter 
many  speeies  are  the  more  their  feathers  incline  to  such  colors 
as  rufous,  chestnut,  eti'.,  and  i\\v  h-aner  they  are  the  irrayer  ; 
hut  this  is  not  always  true,  yet  a  hinl  is  seldom  in  liigh  j)h«- 
maije  unU-ss  fat  also.  I  really  jirew  <|ulte  fond  of  this  sand- 
piper. They  were  very  abundant.  I  went  out  one  morning 
t(»  sJKtot  a  me.ss  of  them  for  breakfast  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  secure  eighty-seven  of  them  in  five  siiots  besides  any 
anjou.it  of  wounded  birds  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain.  I 
have  often  had  a  Hock  of  several  hundred  alight  within  easy 
range  or  circle  over  my  head  or  near  l)y  from  which  I  have 
secured  a  do/en  and  over  at  a  single  shot  ;  yet  their  numbers 
did  not  ai)pear  to  diminish  or  their  taraeness  decrease  in  the 
slightest ;  but'l  must  hasten  to  other  sj)ecies. 
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ASH  COLORED  SANDPIPER  ROBIX  SNIPE 

KNOT 

Tmu/a  cdiiutun. —  Linn. 

RE(iAUDrN(i  this  rather  rare  sandpiper  my  note  book  reads; 
September  .'JO,  Old  Fort  Island.  1  shot  several  of  these  l)irds 
to-day  from  a  flock  that  landed  on  the  flats.  I  recollect  see- 
ing only  this  one  flock  during  tiie  entire  season.  They  were 
rather  wild  ones.  One  specimen  was  evidently  a  young  bird 
smd  the  plumage  almost  entirely  g.'ay,  with  semi-circles  of 
white  and  black  ;  rump  white  barred  with  black  ;  tail  ashy, 
white  tipped  with  a  darker  edge  ;  throat  faintly  streaked,  and 
under  parts  with  slight  buff  sprinklings,  otherwise  white  It 
v/as  very  fat.  I  remend)er  distinctly  what  a  melancholy-look- 
ing group  they  looked,  as  they  stood  in  or  near  a  snmll  pool  of 
water  and  searched  for  food.  I  verily  believe  that  that  one 
attempt  r'ully^satisfied  them  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  Lab- 
rador soil  auv^.  so  they  left  for  scenes  more  ])n»ductiv'e  and  climes 
more  congenial. 
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RUDDT  PLOVER    SANDERLING 

CalidriH   arenaria.  —  (Ij.)  Illkj. 

This  is  another  characteristic  bird  of  the  Labrador  :narshy 
and  sandy  low  tide  flats,  though  tiie  speciniens  that  I  saw 
))referred  njostly  the  sandy  beaches  at  high  tide.  They  are 
seen  everywhere  along  the  coast,  though  they  are  much  more 
wild  than  the  usual  run  of  beach  birds,  and  generally  fly  in 
much  smaller  flocks  which  do  not  seem  so  readily  to  break  up 
into  families  or  flocks,  but  fly  closer  together  and  keep  to- 
gether most  of  if  not  all  the  time.  Now  and  then  a  solitary 
individual  would  be  seen  flying  or  picking  up  food  in  company 
with  many  of  the  other  species  of  sandpipers,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  alone.  I  saw  numbers  of  them  during  my  stay 
on  the  coast,  but  seldom  numy  at  a  time,  Tliey  were  very 
wild  and  hard  to  approach,  and  kept  quite  (dose  together  in 
small  flocks  of  froni  ten  to  thirty  ;  their  flight  is  wilder  and 
their  call  difi\'rent  from  that  of  the  other  birds  with  which 
they  associated.  I  found  them  very  plump  and  fat,  and,  be- 
ing larger,  much  better  eating  than  the  majority  of  the  small 
shore  birds. 
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HUDSONIAN  GODWIT 

Limosa  ha^maatica.  —  (Linn.,  17o8). 

Thursday,  September  10,  was  a  red-letter  day  to  me  in  the 
bird  line.  Referring  to  the  notes  again  they  say  :  To-day  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  specimen  of  the  LimoHu  InernaHtica, 
the  Hudsonian  or  black-tailed  godwit,  also  called  the  ring- 
tailed  marlin.  It  is  a  rare  bird  even  in  these  regions,  and 
was  the  only  one  I  obtained  on  the  coast.  It  was  at  the  time 
flying  rather  high  up  in  the  air  and  with  the  irregular  flight  of 
the  Sj)otted  sandpiper.  Its  note,  uttered  while  in  the  air^ 
sounded  more  like  the  sqeak  of  a  mouse  than  any  thing  else  I 
can  name.     From  its  rarity   I  give  the  dimensions   as  I    took 
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tlicin  ;     liOHfith   from  end  of  hill  to  tail,   10  inches;  end  of 
l>ill    to    tofs,    18.50;  extent,  28;   wiiijr,  8.7.") ,  tail,  ."J.^r)  ;  hill, 
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claw,  ..■)();  nnddle  toe  and  ciaw,  iJio.  It  was  a  male  hird  and 
had  the  jjiz/anl  full  of  gravel  and  nearly  dijjested  matter. 
The  people  tell  me  that  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Fall,  hut 
that  it  is  rare.  Audubon  speaks  of  it  as  "  rare  alonj?  tlu  At- 
lantic district  in  Spring  and  Autumn.  Breeds  in  the  barren 
ji'rounds  of  the  Arctic  seas  in  ^reat  luimbers."  It  seems  to  be 
<'ontined  to  the  more  middle  interior  parts  of  the  Arctic  re- 
jfions,  and  the  majority  of  writers  whose  works  I  have  seen 
speak  of  it,  as  I  have  jyencrally  found  it,  as  rare  aloufi;  the 
Ivtsterii  Atlantic  an<l  (iulf  coast  jrenerally. 

GREATER  TELLOW-LEGS    STOXE  SXIFE 

Tnt(iiiii.s    ineltnio/eiiciix.  —  ((Jm.)    N'ikh.l. 

Tin;  people  of  the  ccmst  here  have  a  curious  name  for  this 
'•  ytllow-lefjs,"  it  bein^  everywhere  known  as  the  min->iai'y. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  1  was  unable  to  learn.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  rare  bird,  thoufjfh  from  what  T  saw  of  it  it  seemed 
to  perfer  localities  up  the  river  and  on  the  shores  bordering 
the  nuiinland  rather  than  the  islands,  perhaps  because  it  was 
less  likely  to  be  m<dested  there.  J  found  it  all  along  the  coast 
in  Spring  and  Fall  and  late  into  the  breeding  season.  It  un- 
<loubtedly  breeds.  They  occur  singly  or  in  small  numbers  in 
the  most  unexpected  situations.  In  rounding  small  headlands 
in  <»ur  boat  we  often  came  across  a  single  solitary  individual 
perched  upon  some  rock  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water's  edge ; 
the  momnit  it  was  perceived  it  would  fly  away  with  a  loud, 
shrill  cry  that  would  wake  the  neighborhood  anti  send  to 
wing  every  bird  within  sound  of  its  call.  We  occasionally  found 
it  on  the  outside  marshes  assoc-iated  with  other  smaller  sand- 
])ipers  and  plovers;  but  its  habits  here,  as  elsewhere,  lead  It  to 
be  cordially  (leteste<l  by  the  hunters,  who  lose  nuuiy  a  good  shot 
through  it. 
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SOLITARY  SANDPIPER 

Wii/acoj)/)  ilitti  Koiifariibs.  —  ( ^^'  1 1 -s. )   B I •. 

Not  rare  in  Spring  and  Fall.  HiTodi.  I  saw  this  little 
sandpiper  on  several  occasions  hut  always  alone  antl  standing 
or  running  ahont  some  slij)pery  water  (»r  kelp-covered  rock  in 
a  most  inelaneholv  manner.  1  would  not  call  it  common  vet 
it  was  hardly  rare. 

SPOTTED  SANDPIPER 

Tri)i(/oi(U'.s    iiuu-iihtvinK.  —  (Jj.)  (Juav. 

The  same  remarks  might  he  made  of  this  l>ird  as  of  the 
last,  and  with  equal  proj)riety,  as  to  its  occurrence  and  hrced- 
ing ;  hut  it  is  much  more  common,  confined  more  to  the  land 
and  shore  line,  and  far  more  tame.  It  is  familiarly  known 
there  as  here  by  the  names  "  tip-up,"  "  teeter,"  etc.,  though 
by  far  its  most  common  epithet  is  that  of  the  "  crooked- 
winged  bird,"  doubtless  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  it 
holds  its  wings  when  flying. 

HUDSONIAN  CURLEW  JACK  CURLEW 

Nnmcn'mii  IhkIxoiiu'iix.  —  Lath. 

Thk  Jack  Curlew  nuurh  resembles  the  Es<|nimaux  Curlew; 
but  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  call,  which  is  louder  and 
less  refined  than  that  of  the  latter  bird.  It  appears  later  in  the 
Fall,  in  much  lesser  numbers,  is  more  solitary  in  its  habits,  and 
frequentsthe  water 'sedge  more  than  the  interior  sweepsof  hill- 
side and  meadow,  the  home  of  its  neighbor.  It  is  not  rare  in 
Fall  —  the  only  time  of  the  year  I  saw  it. 

ESaUIMAUX  CURLEW    DOUGH  BIRD 

Nninen'mx  horedds.  —  (Fohst.)    I^ath. 
I   SHAMi  not  soon  forget  the  many  |)leasant  and  excising 
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tramps  1  liavc  at  one  time  or  another  made  after  this  prince  of 
j;a:iie  birds  of  the  Northeast,  the  curlew.  Other  j;aine  is  as 
iiothiiii?  when  compared  to  thi«  true  ffaine  hird  of  Fiahrador, 
yet  it  is  sehh>m  found  excepting  in  the  Fall,  and  then  only 
for  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  weeks,  Thout^h  hv  no 
means  so  (Mtmnion  as  it  was  years  ajfo,  and  even  now  has 
years  wlien  it  is  uukjIi  rarer  than  at  other  times,  it  still 
maintains  its  <listinetive  ehara(!t<?r  of  hein^;  excessively  abund- 
ant all  along  the  coast,  at  least  from  Belle  Isle,  if  not  llngfiva 
itself,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Fiawrence.  'F'lie  curlews  visit 
the  Fiabrador  coast  in  immense  Ho<tUs  from  their  breeding 
groimds,  the  Hudson's  FJay  territory,  and,  according  to  Aud- 
ubon, would  pass  over  this  region  like  other  regions  in  its  mi- 
grating course  to  the  more  southern  and  southwestern  fields, 
were  they  not  periodically  <letained  by  the  weather.  Immedi- 
ately upon  arrival  the  immense  hordes  break  up  into  small 
flocks,  which  seek  feeding  grounds  upon  the  extensive  plains 
and  hillsides  back  of  the  coast  where  its  favorite  food,  the 
"  <'urlew- berry,"  grows  in  large  numbers.  This  berry  is  of 
an  inky  black  color  and  juicy,  and  so  greedy  for  it  are  the 
birds  that  they  often  stuff'  themselves  to  repletion;  and  they 
stain  everything;,  even  to  flathers  and  flesh,  with  the  inky 
juice  of  the  berry.  While  on  the  Labrador  coast  their  chief 
object  seems  to  be  to  feed,  and  they  are  found  at  all  times  of 
the  day  on  their  favorite  grounds  fairly  gormandizing. 
They  eat  also  molluscs,  which  are  here  in  abundance  at  low 
tide,  though  they  seem  to  prefer  the  berries.  The  best  way 
in  which  to  hunt  curlews  seems  to  be  for  several  persons  to 
conceal  themselves  in  favorable  localities  near  the  feeding 
grounds,  while  another  party  hunts  the  birds  up  and  drives 
them  from  place  to  place.  In  this  way  the  hunters  succes- 
sively procure  a  large  number  of  victims  while  the  birds  fly 
about  from  one  place  to  another  of  fancied  security,  away  from 
each  gunner,  only  to  meet  another  who  forces  them  back  to 
the  first  again,  and  so  on.  Curlews  become  very  fat  in  a 
very  short  time.     Usually  large  flocks  are  much  more  tame 
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than  small  Hocks  ;  t!u'v  rirc  usually  also  much  more  easily  aj)- 
proachcd.  A  small  flo<'k  is  jjcncrally  a  wild  one,  ami  1  have 
spent  hours  ami  hours  in  tollowinj^  up  small  t1  cks,  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  birds,  over  hills  and  Wntad  stretches  of  talde 
land  'without  once  ge'tinj;  a  sinj^lc  shot  Tt  them,  tj  c(»me  sud- 
denly upon  a  laifije  Hock  out  o  which,  wit"  out  much  trouble, 
I  would  secure  a  ijood  mess  at  a  siiifile  discharj;e  of  nty  j;un. 
The  Hi^ht  cf  the  curlew  is  heaiitiftd  and  ffraccful,  tliou^jh 
very  hard  to  discrihe.  It  is  very  swift,  and  when  just  alxuit 
to  ali};ht  it  seems  to  poise  its  wiiijjs  aiul  drop  to  the  trround 
with  a  glidinj;  motion  most  beautiful  t«t  the  siirht.  It^*  note 
is  a  clear  and  mellow  whistle  which,  like  that  of  most  sh(»rc 
birds,  is  easilv  imitated  ;  the  binis  respond  readilv  o  the  imi- 
tation.  The  curlew  is  everywhere  looked  upon  as  tl.e  charac- 
teristic bird  of  liabrador,  and  |)ersons  visilinji  the  coast  are 
not  considered  successful  hunters,  no  ntatter  how  larfje  their 
baj;  in  other  direction,  uidess  they  have  secured  at  least  one 
mess  of  curlu'ws.  The  curlews  leave  as  suddenly  as  they  aj)- 
pej\r.  Usually  by  the  Hrst  of  Septend)er  or  a  few  days  later 
tlu'V  have  all  gone  southward,  when  the  .lack  curlews  take 
their  ])lace,  thoufi;h  in  much  smaller  numbers.  When  feeding 
the  Hight  of  the  curlews  .is  low  ;  when  migrating,  high. 
When  Hying  low  t  e  Hight  \s  short.  The  Hesh  is  dark  ;  they 
are  much  less  abundant  now  than  formerly,  an<1  are  getting 
wary  of  their  usual  feeding  grounds  from  the  numl)er  of  !un- 
ters  that  pursue  them.  ^ 

BITTERN    STAKE  DRIVER 

•  '     Jintdiirnn  muf/HaiiK.  —  (IJAitTU.)  ("oi'Ks. 

This  bird  i.  not  considered  as  rare  by  the  local  sportsmen 
and  trophies  of  its  occurrence  here  are  often  seen.  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  really  common,  yet  it  may  occur  occasionally. 
The  frc(|uent  reports  I  heard  of  "  a  bird  with  very  long 
neck  and  tall  legs,"  was  probably  a  reference  to  this  species. 
The  green  and  the  night  heron  mav  possi1)ly  occur  in  i^abra- 
dor  though  I  sliould  hardly  l(»(d<  for  them  so  far  nor(.h  and  east. 
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CANADA  GOOSE 

llci'iiiclii  i-iiiiiiilciixis.  —  (li.)    lion;. 

NVk  saw  miiiiy  a  Hnck  and  sinjilc  individual  of  this  n<)l)l(' 
flixmv  l)ird  wliilc  in  Ijabrador,  and  here  I  niijflit  fairly  inaUe  a 
most  cxct'llcnt  Irish  hull  and  say  that  of  tho  many  we  saw  wc 
"  didn't  jrct  l)nt  ouv  and  that  one  wc  didn't  fjet."  I-'locUs  after 
flocks  would  f;<»  honkin<>;  hy  ns  ovcrhca<l  ;  wc  could  sec  an^i  iicar 
them,  hut  ncvcrasliot  could  wc  p't.  On  the  Hats  of  a  little 
island,  close  hy  our  Summer  home,  1  was  informed  that  they 
made  rcfjular  visitinj;  places,  and  many  were  the  stories  told 
of  thoir  visits  there  hy  the  successful  as  well  as  the  ncn- 
succcssful  hunters ;  still  not  a  specimen.  At  length,  oifc  day 
in  early  Spring;,  we  started  to  j>(»  to  Bonne  Esperane«<  about 
eifi;ht  miles  from  our  stoppinj>;  place.  Our  curlofis  experience 
«>'■  this  trip  may  he  of  interest  to  some  <»f  your  readers  and  1 
will  relate  it :  There  were  four  of  us  in  the  boatnnd  we  were 
just  ahout  half  way  hetween  the  islands  and  at  the  entrance 
of  a  passage  completely  filled  and  blocked  with  floating  cakes 
of  ice,  and  were  just  wondering  how  we  shoidd  accomplish  <uii' 
journey,  when  one  of  my  comp^inions  called  out:  "  There's  a 
wabbv.'"  The  wabby  is  a  red-necked  grebe,  and  though  not 
nrleommon  Hies  so  high  as  to  be  usually  quite  out  of  range 
even  of  a  rifle.  "  Xo,  its  a  loon,"  said  another.  The  Hight  of 
both  the  grelu'  and  tlrt>  loon,  especially  if  it  be  a, young  one,  is 
quite  shnilar,  hence  the  comparison.  As  it  passed  our  stern 
we  detnded,  froui  its  long  neck  and  unmistakable  ,honk,  that 
it  was  a  goose.  We  all  ceased  rii)wing  and  crouched  ii^to^tho 
bottom  of  our  boat.  One  of  the  |>arty  immt'diatcly  Iriing  his 
cap  upon  Ihe  end  of  his  gun  barrel  and,  swinging  it  around 
vigorously,  shouted  at  tl  •'  same  time  most  loucHy..  The  ;';oose 
evidently  saw'  or  h:ai'd  or  ln>tli  the  signal  and  began  to  vary 
its  course  :  socui  it  turned  completely  and  flew  directly  oyer 
tlu'  l)osri.  It  was  still  high  up  in  the  air,  so  high  that  ilobody 
would  fii'c  at  it.     Out  of  despair!  raised   my  four-shot  lioper 
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—  the  best  gun  for  shooting  I  ever  had  in  my  hands  —  and 
gave  it  a  charge.  Far  away  as  it  was,  the  old  goose  doubled 
up  its  wings  and  tumbled  head  over  heels  to  a  block  of  ice 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  passage  before  us.  The  bird  was 
wounded,  not  killed.  Then  began  the  fun.  As  fast  as  we 
pulled  from  one  block  of  ice  to  another  the  goose  would  hop 
just  so  far  ahead,  keeping  up  a  most  vociferous  sconlding  at 
us  meanwhile.  Work  as  we  would  we  could  not  lesson  the 
distance,  and  after  nearly  four  hours  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
toil  we  left  the  goose  and  began  to  turn  our  attention  to  getting 
home  again.  It  took  us  some  hours  to  get  out  the  passage 
into  which  we  had  worked  our  way,  but  we  accomplished  it 
at  last  and  reached  our  destination  about  dark.  The  Canada 
goose  is  not  rare  all  along  the  coast,  but  it  seldom  stops,  except 
here  and  there,  over  a  night  or  two.  We  do  not  call  it  a  rep- 
resentative bird  of  the  region. 

BRANT  GOOSE 

Bernida  brenta.  —  (Pall.)  Steph. 

TiiR  brant  goose  is  much  more  common  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  province  than  on  the  Labrador  coast  pro})er.  From  Cape 
Whittle  westward  along  the  north  shore  it  is  by  no  means 
rare,  and  often  even  abundant.  I  saw  a  number  of  good  sized 
flocks  at  and  near  Mingan  and  even  had  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  this  delicious  wildfowl.  I  should  hardly  call  it  a  bird 
of  Labrador,  though  in  the  sense  that  the  word  Ijabrador  is  so 
often  used  (although  '.vrongly)  as  compi-ising  all  the  north 
shore,  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  migrant,  occurring  in  flocks 
just  offshore  and  even  a  short  distance  up  the  livers  along 
the  coast. 

DUSK7  DUCK  BLACK  DUCK 

Anas   ohficura.  —  Gm. 

Thih  is  the  most  common  fresh  water  duck  of  Labrador, 
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and  is  abundant  everywhere  in  ponds,  pools,  and  flooded  mea- 
dow lands.  They  generally  fly  in  family  groups  of  half  a 
dozen  or  so,  seldom  in  flocks  of  any  great  extent.  They  are 
not  hard  to  approach  if  there  be  the  slightest  rock  or  hillock 
behind  which  to  conceal  the  hunter,  but  in  open  ground  it  is 
impossible  to  get  within  shot  of  them  —  the  usual  device  prac- 
ticed with  the  diving  sea  ducks  being  here  entirely  useless. 
The  islands  and  mainlands  of  Labrador  are  cut  up  every- 
where by  ponds  and  pools  of  water,  both  large  and  small. 
In  these  the  black  ducks  delight  to  revel ;  you  are  sure  to 
find  them  at  niorning  and  at  evening,  and  even  often  in  the 
day.  When  frightened  they  immediately  take  wing  and  rise 
high  in  the  air,  thus  giving  the  gunner  a  good  opportunity  to 
shoot  them  while  on  *he  wing.  Their  flight  is  not  over  swift, 
though  strong.  The  birds  are  pretty  hard  to  kill  and  need 
rather  large  shot.  They  are  splendid  eating,  and  hence  much 
prized  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food.  They  are  found 
in  Spring  and  Fall  all  along  the  coast  and  evidently  breed 
inland  during  the  Summer  in  large  numbers. 
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PINTAIL  DUCK 

Dajila  acuta.  —  (L.)  Jen. 

We  had  considerable  sport  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
occurrence  ot  this  duck  in  Labrador  was  demonstrated.  One 
of  the  natives,  whose  prowess  in  the  hunting  line  was  always 
the  sport  of  the  region  around,  and  whose  long,  old-fashioned, 
single-barreled  relic  of  a  former  century  seemed  as  unsports- 
man-like  as  its  owner,  who  never  went  hunting — probably 
for  fear  of  this  same  ridicule  —  one  day  espied  two  ducks  feed- 
ing in  the  shallow,  low-tide  pools  near  the  house.  Hastily 
loading  his  gun  —  for  the  first  time  in  a  year  or  more  —  he 
hurried  to  a  cover  and  succeeded  in  bringing  in  a  specimen 
of  the  above  species  —  probably  to  boast  of  it  forever  after- 
ward. The  hunters  reported  it  as  very  rare,  and  none  of 
them    had   any    name   for   it,   a   pretty  good  sign  that  it  was 
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seldom  taken  along  the  coast.     It   is  not  rare  in  N'ewfnimd- 
land,   I   believe.     This  one  was  secured  at  Old  I'^.rt  Island. 

AMERICAN    WIDGEON 

Mareca  mneHc((ii(i.  —  (L.)  Stkph. 

AHixoFiE  female  of  this  species  was  shot  in  Old  Fort  iJay 
November  27,  1880.  They  are  said  to  winter  here  in  great 
numbers  clustering  in  the  waters  of  the  river  and  in  other 
congenial  places.  In  Summer  thev  are  said  to  breed  not 
uncommonly  up  the  river,  and  that  they  lay  their  eggs  in 
hollow  trees;  and  one  man  told  mo  of  a  nest  of  eight  eggs 
that  he  found  in  an  old  birch.  It  occurs  along  the  north 
shore  in  inland  streams  and  other  favorable  places.  It  did 
not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  a  rare  bird  by  those  to  whom  I 
showed  the  specimen  though  universally  regarded  as  a  fresh 
water  bird  an<l  more  tame  th:>n  the  wilder  sea  <lucks. 

ENGLISH    TEAL 

Nettinn  rirccd.  —  (\j.)    Kaip. 

A  siN(iiJ-:  specimen  of  this  European  straggler  was  ol)taincd 
by  Dr.  ('(Uies  in  1860.  It  j)robal)ly  is  occasional  tluuigh  rare 
at  all  times  and  places  along  oiu-  Atlantic  coast. 

GREEN-WINGED  TEAL 

Qa('r(]U('(lul(i    i-drolinetixis,  —  ((Jm.)  Stkimi. 

WlllLp  on  the  coast  I  had  various  reports  of  a"  little"  duck 
common  in  the  inland  ponds  with  "blue"  or  sometimes 
"  green  "  on  the  wings.  It  used  to  be  much  metre  common 
than  it  is  now,  so  they  told  mo,  and  yet,  if  reports  ai'c  true, 
it  is  occasionally  taken  even  now  on  the  coast.  At  any  rate, 
one  specimen  was  seen  by  Dr.  C'oues  in  18()(). 

SUMMER  DUCK    WOOD  DUCK 

Ai.r   sijoiixd.  —  ( L.)   Hoik. 

TllKHK  would  seem  to  be  siilficient  evidence  to  record   this 
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species  as  ooourring  in  Labrador.  The  male  bird  was  de- 
scribed to  nie  as  accurately  as  if  from  the  speci.  len  before  me 
by  one  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  regarded  as  rare  in  the 
interior  and  up  the  river,  where  it  is  said  to  breed. 

RED-HEAD  DUCK     POCHARD 

Fidigula  ferina  americana.  —  (Eyt.)   Coues. 

Having  mislaid  my  notes  on  this  species  most  unfortu- 
nately I  am  obliged  to  trust  somewhat  to  my  memory  for  its 
occurrence  here,  but  I  certainly  saw  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  this  bird  not  far  from  St.  Augustine,  on  our  downward  trip  - 
about  September  24.  I  distinctly  remember  watching  it  over 
the  prow  of  our  vessel  as  we  floated  past  it  so  near  as  almost 
to  touch  it  with  an  oar.  We  saw  others  after  this,  but  none 
so  distinctly.  It  is  probably  of  frequent  occurrence;  though 
not  at  all  common  along  the  coast. 

BARROW'S  GOLDEN-EYE 

Glangula  albeola.  —  (Gm.)  Bp. 

Common  in  the  rivers  as  far  eastward  as  Natashquan,  and 
said  to  occur  in  Esquimaux  River  in  mild  Winters;  as  speci- 
mens have  been  shown  me  from  that  locality,  the  supposition 
that  it  is  not  a  rare  riv?r  duck  in  that  region  is  not  without 
foundation  in  fact ;  but  I  cannot  speak  of  it  from  observation 
or  record  any  of  its  peculiarities,  of  which  I  heard  very  little. 

BUFFLE-HEAD     BUTTER-BALL 
DIPPER  DUCK 

Clnnyula    albeola.  —  (L.)  Steph. 

This  bird  is  known  to  th  inhabitants  of  Labrador  by  the 
very  expressive  name  of  "  sleepy  diver,"  from  its  lameness 
and  its  slowness  of  motions  while  in  the  water.  It  is  here  a 
salt  water  rather  than  a  fresh  water  bird,  and  may  be  shot  at 
almost  any  time  of  the  year,  as  it  appears  to  breed  in  quite  large 
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numbers.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  heads  ana  mouths  of  the  hay 
to  the  open  water  between  the  islands,  and  one  can  sehloni  row 
any  distance  along  shore  without  seeing  one  or  more  of  them. 
It  is  a  very  poor  diver  and  so  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  gunner. 
The  buffle-heads  are  common  all  the  Fall  until  the  ice  sets  in, 
and  seem  to  like  the  cc  npany  of  the  eiders  with  which  they 
associate  perhaps  more  than  with  any  of  the  other  species.  It 
is  quite  a  family  duck,  so  faras  I  could  judge,  keeping  in  small 
clusters,  and  not  venturing  far  from  land;  it  appeared  a  timid 
and  tame  rather  than  a  bold  and  wild  bird.  It  is  common  all 
up  and  down  the  Labrador  coast,  though  apparently  more  so 
in  Summer  and  Fall  than  in  the  Spring. 


LONG-TAILED  DUCE     SOUTH  SOUTHEBLT 
Old  Wife    Old  Squaw 

Harelda  glacialis.  —  (L.)  Leach. 

This  is  another  not  uncommon  migrant  and  also  probable 
Summer  resident  in  the  bays  which  extend  into  the  interior, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  all  along  the  coast.  It  is  found 
in  much  the  same  situations  as  both  the  preceding  and  the 
following  species,  though  occupying  a  position  about  midway 
between  them.  Even  if  thure  were  no  other  means  of  iden- 
tifying this  as  a  breeder  in  Labrador  I  could  so  state  the  fact 
from  an  egg,  labeled  (and  identified  beyond  question  as  of 
this  bird),  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle..  This  egg  was  one 
of  the  original  collection  handed  down  to  me.  This  and  a 
ptarmigan's  egg  were  preserved  long  after  the  others  were 
ruined  by  time's  relentless  hand.  Upon  this  and  other 
evidence  since  procured  I  can  assert,  (juite  positively,  thai 
the  old  squaw  breeds  in  Labrador ;  without  doubt  qu'tc 
commonly.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  by  the  peculiar  nsme 
of"  coc-caw-wee,"  and  pronounced  with  an  inflection  which 
is  almost  precisely  that  with  which  one  pronoun(!es  the  well- 
known  whip-poor-will  in  the  States.  The  sound  is  made  by 
the  males.     This  is  the  Labrador  name  for  these  birds  ;  an- 
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other  name,  used  naore  in  Newfoundland  than  in  Labrador, 
though  it  is  occasionally  heard  here,  is  that  of  "  houns,"  or 
"  hounds,"  more  likely  th,  fc»rmer  is  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. The  female  or  the  "  i.id  wife,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
resembles  greatly  the  female  of  the  dipper  duck  or  buffle-head. 
Tlie  marked  difference  between  the  two  is  the  absence  of  white 
on  the  wing  of  the  long-tailed  duck  ;  whether  the  very  young 
birds  of  the  two  species  are  distinguishable  or  not  I  could  not 
ascertain.  The  people  on  the  coast  cannot  tell  you  which  is 
the  "  sleepy  diver,"  as  they  call  it,  and  which  the  long-tailed 
duck,  or  even  distinguish  the  young  ;  they  call  them  all  indis- 
criminately "  sleepy  divers."  It  will  never  do  for  a  stranger 
to  dispute  them  upon  any  subject  upon  which,  from  long  expe- 
rience, they  consider  themselves  an  authority  ;  nor  can  they 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  knowing  more  than  they 
about  any  object  concerning  which  they  are  at  all  familiar. 

HABLEaUIX    DUCK 

Tlistrioniem  minutus.  —  (L.)  Coues. 

This  handsome  little  fellow  frequents  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  and,  perhaps,  follows  the  stream  a  little  distance  into 
the  interior  ,  also  breeds  not  uncommonly  thus  all  along  the 
coast.  This,  witi- the  last-named  bird,  is  regarded  as  about 
equally  common  as,  though  rather  rarer  perhaps  than,  albeola. 
It  is  confined  to  the  rivers  and  the  river  mouths  along  the 
coast.  He  is  a  handsome  little  bird  and,  with  his  more  mod- 
estly-attired mate,  goes  by  the  name  of  "  lord  and  lady." 
The  name  "  houns  "  is  also  applied  to  it,  probably  by  some 
unsophisticated  Labradorian  who  does  not  know  the  difference, 
for  I  am  assured,  quite  positively  and  on  good  authority,  that 
this  Newfoundland  name,  for  it  appears  on  good  authority 
also  to  be  strictly  such,  is  applied  only  to  the  long-tailed  duck. 
I  saw  several  specimens  captured  near  Esquimaux  River,  but 
could  learn  little  of  its  habits. 
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EIDER  DUCK 

Somateria  moUissinia  drenseri.  —  (Shakpe)  Coues. 

In  my  recent  work  I  have  had  considerable  to  say  regard- 
ing this  and  the  succeeding  species  of  sea  ducks.  They  have 
so  many  habits  in  common  that  it  did  not  seem  out  of  place 
to  concentrate  my  sea  duck  shooting  experience  upon  this 
species,  and  the  hunter  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  if  I 
have  unwisely  allowed  an  injustice  to  this  or  any  succeeding 
species  by  so  doing.  My  notes  start  with  the  species  in  early 
Spring,  after  having  been  hived  up  for  six  dreary  Winter 
months  three  miles  in  the  interior,  or  at  the  head  of  a  bay 
protruding  nearly  that  far  inland.  My  first  Spring  ducking 
was  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April  12,  when  several  of  us 
drew  one  of  our  small,  flat  boats  over  the  ice  to  the  clear 
water  beyond  and,  launciiing  it,  stnrted  for  the  gunning  point. 
We  brought  home  a  good  bag  full  of  birds  that  night,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  they  were  well  served  and  well  disposed  of 
the  next  day.  In  describing,  in  general,  the  arrival  of  the 
Spring  birds,  my  notes  say  :  Soon  the  ducks  began  to  fly  and 
then  such  sport  as  we  had.  The  king  eider  came  first  in  the 
season,  then  the  common  eider;  the  former  is  called  the  pass- 
ing, the  latter  the  laying  duck.  The  birds  at  first  fly  in  large 
flocks,  often  thousands  in  a  flock  ;  and  generally  the  different 
species  do  not  mingle.  They  have  a  certain  course  which  they 
pursue ;  and  the  shoales  over  which  they  fly  are  called  "  gun- 
luuv  points."  Here  the  men  and  boys  congregate  and,  lying 
low,  behind  some  rock  or  cake  of  ice,  await  the  fight.  Some 
days  the  birds  fly  thickly,  others  rarely  any  pass ;  the  weather 
and  various  causes  aflcct  the  flight.  The  people  see  them  at 
a  great  distance,  and  ofteii  hear  the  beating  of  their  wings  be- 
f»)re  they  see  them.  Th(?  birds  fly  over  or  along  the  side  of 
the  station,  and  the  minute  the  head  of  the  flock  has  passed 
the  first  or  head  gunner  he  rises  or  turns  and  fires  when  all 
the   others   follow   suit,    then    the   slaughter    Ixigins.     Often 
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twenty  or  thirty  birds  are  thus  knocked  down  by  a  party  of 
two  or  three  persons  with  double-l)arreI  jruns.  Turning  back 
a  few  pages  I  find  the  hal)its  of  the  eiders  more  fully  de- 
heril)ed  :  Monday,  September  27.  This  morning  a  party  of 
us  went  out  in  a  boat  for  a  short  sail,  taking  our  guns  with 
us.  Tlie  water  was  full  of  birds,  especially  of  ducks  and  auks. 
My  attention  was  called  particularly  to  the  ''sea  ducks,"  of 
which  we  shot  several  from  flocks  that  chanced  to  fly  near 
enough  to  us.  As  tlie  sea  or  eider  duck  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar residents  of  this  region  a  few  renmrks  upon  it,  collected 
from  the  experience  of  a  year's  observation,  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. The  sea  duck,  as  it  is  here  called,  and  by  the  word 
here  I  mean  all  along  the  coast  from  Mingan  —  if  not  from 
Quebec  —  lo  Red  Bay,  and  perhaps  even  beyond  the  Straits 
of  JJelle  Isle,  is  the  eider  duck  of  the  naturalist.  The  first 
specimens  we  obtained  were  shot  September  27,  and  were 
young  birds.  We  saw  a  great  many  small  companies  of  birds 
scattered  here  and  there  about  the  harbor,  but  they  were 
generally,  at  this  season,  composed  of  old  birds  and  their 
broods  of  young ;  the  latter  were  now  large  enough  to  kill 
and  were  excellent  eating.  In  hunting  these  birds,  especially 
the  old  ones,  one  is  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution. 
A  good-sighted  hunter  will  detect  a  flock  or  a  single  duck, 
in  rough  water  even,  at  a  great  distance.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  of  living  in  a  region  where  one  must  depend  so 
much  upon  eyesight  that  that  sense  is  remarkably  quickened: 
the  duck  also  see  the  hunter  almost  as  quickly  as  it  is  seen  by 
him.  When  the  duck  sees  any  suspicious  object  it  reaches  its 
neck  to  its  fullest  extent  and  takes  a  long  though  careful  sight: 
if  the  hunter  sees  this  movement  he  knows  that  he  is  suspect- 
ed ;  if  he  at  once  remains  perfectly  still,  the  duck  is  outwit- 
ted, since,  not  seeing  the  object  move,  it  supposes  that  it  is 
some  stone  or  piece  of  wood  before  unnoticed  and  continues 
its  feeding  ;  should  the  hunter  niove  visibly,  ever  so  little,  the 
bird  takes  fright  and  is  ofl^  at  once.  In  a  clear  djiy  a  person 
|)eering  cautiously  over  a  slight  eminence  can  see,  especially 
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if  the  water  be  tranquil,  a  flock  of  ducks  often  a  couple  of 
miles  to  seaward.  A  patient  hunter  will  then  conceal  himself 
near  som^  chosen  feeding  ground,  imitate  the  call  of  the  male 
bird,  and  decoy  a  flock  cr  single  bird  (piite  close  and  within 
shooti  ig  disttnce.  The  call  is  whistled,  and  son  ids  like  the 
single',  double,  or  triple  call  of  a  snipe,  repeated  several  times 
in  a  sort  of  guttural  tone,  if  such  an  expression  may  l)e  ap- 
plied to  a  whistle  ;  after  every  few  repetitions  there  is  an  i-x- 
tra  low  a'id  another  similar  high  note  which  rounds  off*  the 
whistle  with  that  peculiar  effect  so  often  practiced  by  small 
boys  in  trying  to  roll  the  tongue,  and  which  enters  into  the 
call  of  so  many  water  birds.  At  low  and  falling  tide  the 
ducks  assemble  in  large  colonies  on  their  feeding  grounds, 
where  the  water  is  shallow  and  the  kelp  and  muscles  thick  — 
generally  at  evening  and  in  the  early  njorning ;  at  such  times 
they  will  sit  upon  the  rocks  and  remain  tliere  until  urged  or 
driven  off;  their  sight  and  hearing  seem  then  to  be  marvelous, 
and  the  slightest  noise  sends  them  off  into  the  water.  I  have 
seen  them  in  midday  thus  sunning  and  resting  themselves,  but 
they  are  so  watchful  that  it  is  rare  for  you  t(»  get  near  enough 
for  a  shot  at  them.  They  dive  at  the  flash  of  the  gun.  I 
have  fired  at  them,  at  a  rather  long  gunshot  off,  and  seen  them 
dive  ihe  shot  striking  the  place  they  had  occupied  only  a  sec- 
ond previous. 

An  experienced  hunter,  when  on  shore,  will  get  as  near  to 
a  flock  or  a  single  bird  as  possible  without  alarming  it  and 
wait  paitently  for  it  to  dive,  as  it  so  often  does  while  feeding 
in  apparently  safety,  when  he  .vill  run  ahead  to  some  shelter 
nearer  the  object  of  his  desire,  repeating  the  operation  until 
he  regards  himself  as  sufficiently  near,  and  then,  remaining 
standing  with  his  gun  at  his  shoulder,  fire  at  the  unconscious 
bird  when  it  rises  from  some  long  dive,  generally  killing  it. 
In  the  Fall,  when  a  brood  of  young  ducks  is  surprised,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  secure  a  large  number,  though  the  old  birds 
generally  escape  by  flight  and  swimming  under  the  water: 
they  accomplish  this  latter  act  with  ease,  and  often  swim  long 
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distances  bofore  appearing  at  the  surface  for  fresh  air.  In 
tiu"  open  water  a  flock  of  old  birds,  when  apnroaehed,  will 
separate  and  swim  or  fly  in  different  direc  ris  \"hile  the 
young  chister  and  thus  expose  themselves  dir  >ctiy  '  the  hun- 
ter's fire.  The  best  way  to  pursue  botii  yo  (nj  ani.;  old  birds 
is  to  drive  them  into  some  angular  indenti..^  >)f  .he  surround- 
ing islands  or  land,  and  then  wait  for  thom  t  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  after  their  long  dive  Tl";  boat,  station- 
ed too  far  away  for  them  to  swim  clear  o.  it,  the  hunter  has 
every  chance  for  bagging  his  game.  I  have  noticed  that 
wounded  birds  do  not  swim  far  above  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  below  the  water ;  both  bill  and  head  are  extended  for- 
ward in  a  straight  line.  The  old  birds  will  ofteii  swim  over  a 
(piarter  of  a  mile,  if  not  a  full  half,  beneath  the  water  with- 
out appearing  to  take  air.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
birds  are  rather  tame  in  the  Winter  season,  or  at  least  in  the 
extreme  Fall ;  they  huddle  together  in  close  bunches  of  from 
fifty  to  several  hundred  birds,  and  I  am  informed  that  an  old 
resident  once  fired  into  a  cluster  thus  gathered  and  bagged 
fifty-nine  birds  with  a  single  discharge  of  his  gun,  a  common 
large-bore  fowling  piece.  Occasionally  the  old  female  birds, 
in  full  heat,  will  be  shot  that  have  the  back  and  wing  coverts 
edged  with  deep  rusty  brrwn,  and  often  almost  brick  red; 
other  birds  smaller  (young),  at  the  same  season  of  the  year, 
will  have  the  feathers,  particularly  of  the  breast,  edged  with 
deep  gray;  young  birds  generally  have  the  top  of  the  head 
darker  and  the  head  much  lighter.  In  some  old  birds  the 
whole  jdumagc  will  be  unvaried  and  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
Large  flocks  are  usually  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  fam- 
ily broods  of  from  five  to  seven  birds  that  unite  from  some 
common  cause,  and  then  pursue  some  common  flight  until 
scattered  from  other  causes.  The  usual  feeding  grounds  of 
the  eider  duck  are  shallow  waters  over  a  bed  of  sea  weed  or 
mud  at  some  rods  from  land  on  its  south,  southwest,  or  west 
side.  They  feed  principally  upon  moUusks,  barnacles,  and  a 
variety  of  marine  animals  life,  with  an  occasional  piece  of  sea 
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weed,  siieh  as  may  be  obtained  in  the  shallow  basins  of  aiu-u- 
mulated  dvhrh,  and  on  the  "  landwash,"  as  the  hind  washed 
by  the  tide  is  here  ealled.  In  Summer  the  dueks  breed  in 
hirge  munbers  on  the  islands  al)out  the  liarbors,  and  though 
their  numbers  are  fast  deereasinj;^  there  are  still  eolonies  of 
them,  makinjij  their  nests  of  down  fr<»m  their  own  breasts,  be- 
neath some  overhanj^ing  grassy  elump,  and  layinj;  from  three 
to  five  olive-eolored  eggs.  The  people  here  will  rob  the  nests 
several  sueeessive  tijnes  during  a  season,  while  the  temale  (con- 
tinues to  lay  eggs  in  the  hope  of  seeuring  enough  to  hatch  her 
l)rood.  When  setting,  the  eider  duck  remains  upon  her  nest 
Uiitil  the  very  last  moment,  then  takes  a  foreed  rapid  flight 
and  does  not  appear  again  until  the  intruder  has  disappeared. 
To  what  extent  the  males  assist  the  femah  s  in  the  matter  of 
incubation  I  did  not  succeed  in  'earning  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  do  so  to  a  limited 
extent.  They  remain  iipon  the  coast  until  the  bays  are 
finally  frozen,  and  are  then  seen  no  more  until  Spring  returns 
and  the  ice  thaws  once  again,  when  they  appear  in  large 
flocks  in  company  with  the  king  eider  or"  king  bird  "  as  it  is 
called.  The  eggs  (»f  the  eider  duck  are  everywhere  eaten  and 
are  regarded  as  of  vi'ry  fine  flavor.  The  females  and  young 
birds  diflbr  greatly  in  the  "  heat  "  of  their  plumage,  .some 
having  nearly  or  (piite  every  feather  covered  with  a  deep 
fringe  of  warm  chestnut 


KING  EIDER  DUCK 

Somotevh  spec(abi/i».  —  (L.)  BoiE. 

Callkd  als«),  by  the  natives,  the  "  king  bird."  This  is 
the  "  passing"  duck  in  distinction  from  the  common  eider  or 
"laying"  duck.  It  passes  up  and  down  the  coast  but  does 
n(»t  remain  to  breed,  excepting  in  rare  instances.  Its  occur- 
rence is  thus  mentioned  in  my  note  :  Abundant  in  S|)ring  in 
large  flocks.  T  shot  a  great  many  of  them.  It  is  said  to 
breed  in  this  region  occasionally.     In  the   C'ouadidn  Sportn- 
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man  mid  iVa/Hm//W,  of  July  l-'),  1H81,  in  an   article  cntitkHl 
"  IViril-ncHting  in  Labrador,"  Mr.  Napoleon  A.  Conuau,  a  jren- 
tlcman  juTsonally  known  to  the  writer,  says  of  a  small  island 
opposite  Mingan,  which  was  covered  with  nests  of  the  com- 
mon eider:     "Here  we   first  found   the  nest  of  its  congener, 
the  king  eider  {S.  apect  iuiHh).'^      This  is,  I   believe,  the  first 
record  of  this  rare  nest  found  on  the  Atlantic.     We  found  the 
birds  abundant  in  migrations  and  in  immense  flocks  both   in 
the  Spring  and  in   the  Fall.     1  understood   from   the  natives 
that  the  males  and  females  fly  in  separate  flocks,  th(>  latter  ap- 
})earing  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  the  former.     Their  hab- 
its appeared  to  be  cpn'te  similar  to  those  of  the  common  cider, 
especially  in  the  Spring  ;  but  this  may   be  from  the  fact  that 
both,  flocks  appear   so  simultaneously  u])on  the  coast  that  we 
were    unable  to  distinguish  the  species.     There   are  doubtless 
many  points  of  difference  as  well  as  of  semblance  between  the 
species,  but  we   must  wait   until    we  know  both   better  before 
parti(;ularizing. 
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PACIFIC   EIDER 

—  Somntcria    v-nUfra  — 

I  AM  well  aware  that  I  censured  highly  by  onithologiKts 
for  including  this  species  at  all  in  my  list  of  Labrador  birds, 
yet  I  fully  believe  in  its  occurrence  in  all  North  Atlantic. 
Why  may  not  this  species  visit  the  Labrador  coast  as  well  as 
so  numy  others  that  are  not  really  North  Atlantic  species  ? 
The  curlew  is  really  not  a  North  Atlantic  bird,  yet  it  is 
regarded  generally  as  one  of  the  if  not  the  characteristic  bird 
of  Labrador.  Of  this  species  my  notes  say  :  Abundant  in 
large  flocks  in  Spring.  I  obtained  specimens  that  had  the 
decided  "  V-shaped  black  mark,"  on  the  chin,  and  was  told 
by  the  natives  that  there  were  "  three  ditferent  species  of 
Spring  ducks  so  near  alike  that  you  could  hardly  tell  the 
diflercnce."  The  occurrence  of  this  species  has  been  doubted 
by  several  authorities.  I  still  believe  that  specimens  will  be 
eventually  secured  that  will  prove  it  unquestionably. 
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AMERICAN  BLACK  SCOTER 

(Etivmia  americami.  —  (Wilh.)  S\v. 

TiiiH  and  the  two  suct'ccdin^  spccios  arc  abundanl  every- 
where alonjij  tlje  eoast  of  Labrador.  There  are  many  j)oint.s 
of  .similarity  in  habits  of  all  three  with  those  of  the  eomnioii 
eider  duck,  especially  in  regard  to  their  feeding  habits. 
These  ducks  assemble  in  large  flocks,  over  some  low  shoal, 
just  oif  land,  to  feed.  They  usually  remain  at  some  distance 
from  land,  but  are  easily  decoyed  by  the  voice.  The  gunner 
must  remain  perfectly  still,  as  they  notice  the  least  movement 
and  are  oflF  at  once.  The  present  species  is  said  to  br<'ed 
abundantly  in  the  inland  ponds  and  lakes,  as  it  no  doubt  does. 
I  obtained  specimens  of  all  three  species. 

WHITE-WINGED    COOT     SCOTER 
VELVET   DUCK 

(JUdemia  fnttpa.  —  (L.)  Sw. 

Common  in  Spring  and  P'all.  I  did  not  find  it  in  the 
breeding  season  and  do  not  know  as  it  breeds.  Several  au- 
thorities give  it  as  breeding,  and  it  doubtless  does  in  limited 
numbers  though  much  less  so  than  the  preceding  species.  I 
do  not  recollect  an  autiiority  that  f(»uud  its  eggs  in  Labrador, 
though  the  young  birds  are  frequently  obtained.  The  Spring 
and  Fall  migrants  are  often  found  in  large  flocks,  and  I  have 
seen  them  alight  upon  some  isolated  rock,  some  distance  from 
land  in  the  water,  and  blacken  its  entire  apparent  surface. 
They  are  very  difficult  to  approach  and  quick  at  diving;  hard 
to  kill  and  not  especially  good  eating.  They  are  decoyed 
from  shore  by  the  voice  and  shot  like  other  sea  ducks.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of"  brass-winged  diver." 

SURF  DUKE     SEA  COOT 

(Udemin  penipicillaia.  —  (li.)  Stkph. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  which  apply  to  the  other  two 
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.spceios  apply  to  this  one  also,  and  tliis  and  tlio  last  if  not  all 
three,  associate  more  or  less  together.  Of  its  breeding  habits 
I  am  unacpiaintecl,  l)Ut  believe  them  to  be  much  like  those  of 
the  last  species,  both  being  different  in  many  respe(!ts  prob- 
al)ly  from  those  of  mmrlcuiut.  It  seem  to  resort  more  to  the 
months  of  bays,  not  going  out  to  sea  so  mueh  as  fnxca.  The 
first  sj)eeimen  I  received  was  from  the  Indians.  It  is  known 
by  the  name  r  the  "  bottle-nosed  diver."  October  20,  at 
Old  Fort  Bay,  I  obtained  a  male  of  an  Indi*  m  who  shot  it  in 
the  l)ay  and  saw  its  mate.  It  is  the  rarest  t  the  three  species 
and  more  common  in  Spring  than  in  Fall. 

MERGANSER    GOOSANDER    FISH  DUCK 

Men/UH  merynnHCt'.  —  (L.) 

I  .SAW  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  while  on  the  coast. 
Doubtless  it  occurs  rarely,  though  it  is  by  no  means  as  cou)- 
mon  as  the  snccee«ling  species. 

RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER 

MerguH  Herrutor.  —  (7^.) 

Common  in  Spring  and  Fall.  Breeds  occasionally  if  not 
in  localities  even  abundantly.  It  is  here  called  the  "  shell- 
bird."  It  feeds  in  the  fresh  water  ponds  principally,  -iioisgh 
I  am  informed,  and  I  think  I  have  also  noticed,  that  it  fre- 
«|uents  also  the  .salt  water  shoals.  They  are  by  no  means  wild 
birds  and  are  approached  with  comparative  ea  ie.  These  I 
.saw  flew  low  and  rather  slowly.  One  hunter  had  recently 
found  a  nest  with  eighteen  eggs  in  it,  all  good  ;  he  reported 
Huding  nearly  that  number  on  several  other  occasions.  I 
have  taken  male,  female,  and  young  birds  often  and  find  them 
an  easy  bird  to  shoot  and  fine  eating.  They  are  easily  de- 
coyed. The  usual  number  of  eggs  is  eight  to  ten,  .sometimes 
twelve.  The  males  a.ssemblc  in  flocks  by  them.sclves  while 
the  females  incubate.     They  are  fine  swimmers  and  dive  read- 
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ily  and  quickly,  though  thoy  are  best  and  most  easily  shot 
while  on  the  wing.  The  hunter  will  readily  tell  a  flock  of 
"  shell  birds"  from  those  of*  any  other  sjKicies  at  an  immense 
distance. 
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HOODED  MERGANSER 

Mergnn  cucitUatus.  —  (Z.) 

Rare,  but  specimens  are  occasionally  secured  in  localities 
along  the  coast. 

COMMON  GAXNET    SOLAN  GOOSE 

Sula  bassana.  —  (L. ) 

Common  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  "  bird 
rocks,"  where  they  breed  in  immense  numbers.  Occasionally 
a  stray  specimen  is  seen  on  the  Labrador  coast,  where  we  en- 
countered it  a  number  of  times;  but  it  is  a  rare  !)ird  there. 

COMMON  CORMORANT    SHAG 

Pha/act'ocorax  vnrbo. —  (L.)   Lea<'H. 

Tup:  Shag  Rocks,  off  the  St.  Mary  Islands,  are  the  great 
abiding  place  of  this  and  the  succeeding  species  on  the  ooast  of 
Labrador.  Both  are  found  here  in  equal  abundance  to  all 
appearances,  and  both  are  called  equally  the  "  shag  "  My  notes 
on  these  two  species  are  as  follows  :  Tuesday,  May  24:  At 
eight  o'clock  we  were  just  off  the  St.  Mary  Islands,  having 
gone  about  eighty  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and,  counting  the 
curvature  of  the  coast,  a  full  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  last 
twenty- four;  and  yet  on  we  go!  We  pass  Shag  Rocks,  a  long 
row  of  bare  rocks,  without  vegetation  of  any  kind,  where 
the  cormorants  or  shags  breed  in  large  numbers  upon  the 
ledges  of  bare  rock  ;  they  use  their  own  guano  deposits  for  a 
nest.  "There  are  two  species  of  r>)rmorants  here;  the  common 
cornjorant  (carbo),  and  the  double-crested  cormorant  {<litnj»huH) ; 
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l)()th  are  called  sliai;s,  but  tlie  latter  aro  jj^enorally  (losignatod 
l)y  the  Indian  name,  wliich  is,  I  am  informed,  iriapltniif/n7i. 
Both  species  appear  to  hi'eed  in  equal  abundance.  I  have  seen 
thousands  at  a  time  liniufj;  the  rocks.  They  sit  uprijrht  in  rows, 
upon  the  edges  of  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  seldom  one  sits  be- 
hind another,  so  that,  to  aeconnnodate  them,  every  edge  of 
ever  crag  presents  a  living  fringe  of  cormorants  ;  a  lively- 
looking  trimming  just  as  fome  shot  is  fired  that  sends  them 
all  into  the  air.  The  eggs  are  two  to  three  and,  though  really 
Iduish-white  in  color,  are  almost  invariably  covered,  niore  or 
less  completely,  with  a  calcareous  deposit  that  renders  them 
white  and  chalky.  At  a  distance  these  rocks  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  l)eiug  covered  with  snow,  but  a  nearer  approach 
shows  that  this  is  a  covering  of  guano  from  tlie  continual 
dro])pings  of  the  birds ;  while  the  toj)s  of  the  rocks  are 
thivkly  ind)edded  with  an  accumulation  of  guano  from  the 
same  cause,  firmly  stamj)ed  down  by  the  continual  pattcrings 
iS  innumerable  feet. 


DOUBLE  CRESTED  CORMORANT 

Phdlacrocorox  <li/op/i>'.s.  —  (Sw.)  Xl'TT. 

Tins  species  is  so  associated  with  the  last  that  it  would  re- 
(|uire  a  much  closer  investigation  than  any  which  I  had  the 
time  or  opportunity  to  give  to  separate  the  habits  of  the  two. 
Th<)Ugh  both  species  seem  to  be  equally  abundant,  this  latter 
is  doubtless  the  rarer. 


POMARIXE    JAEGER 

Stercorarius  poinatorhinus.  —  (Tkm.m.)    Lawh. 

Ah  is  usually  the  case,  the  birds  which  we  are  the  most  eager 
to  learn  about  are  those  of  which  we  can  obtain  the  least  in- 
formation. All  of  these  jaeger  gulls  doubtless  occur  off  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  this  species  has  been  several  times  de- 
tected by  gunners  and  other  persons  visiting  the  coast.  I  found 
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it  near  the  mouth  of  P].<qiiiniaux  Ilivoraiul  it  doiihtlpss  occurs 
regularly,  though,  from  its  seaward  hahits,  it  is  seldom  ea))- 
tured.  It  very  often  follows  the  boats  and  picks  up  pieces  of 
refuse  that  are  thrown  overboard  therefrom.  It  is  not  prob- 
ably a  very  common  species. 

RIGHARDSOX'S  or  PARASITIC   JAEGER 

Sk'fcovdrin.s  jjanixificun.  —  {Hurxx.)  (luAV. 

Tins  s|>ecies  occurs  along  the  coast  also.     J  obtained   it  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  am  sure  that  it  also  abounds  along 
the  coast  farther  down  toward  the  Straits.     In  flight  it  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  length  of  its  tail  feathers.     All  three  of 
these  species  are  probably  cipmily  common. 

BUFFOX'S    ARCTIC  or  LOXG-TAILED   JAEGER 

StcrcGrarlm   hiijf'mii.  —  (JioiK.)  Coi'ES. 

OxK  or  two  specimens  alone  are  reporte«l.  If  any  of  the 
three  be  rarer  than  the  others  this  one  is  doubtless  the  rarest. 
Its  feathers  arc  very  long  and  slender ;  its  flight  very  power- 
ful and  swift. 

GLAUCOUS    BURGOMASTER     ICE  GULL 

Larm   'jl'uu'.m.  —  Hituxx. 

This  large  and  handsome  gull  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
comin  )i)  in  this  its  southern  teruuuus  of  its  northern  home  as 
might  at  first  have  been  expected.  Without  doubt  it  occurs 
oc(!asionally  all  along  the  coast,  but  it  does  not  apjteai'  to  be; 
at  ai>y  time  (;ommon.  We  ol  tained  one  of  these  immense 
snow-white  fellows  on  November  o,  at  Old  Fcu't  liny.  It 
was  sailing  al)out  high  in  the  air,  and  occasionally  descend- 
ing close  to  the  water  to  watch  for  food.  It  was  called 
by  the  luitives  the  "  white  Winter  gull."  There  was  only 
the  faintest  trace  of  a  darker  color  on  the  tips  of  some  of  the 
feathers.  The  eye  was  a  yellowish  white;  bill  white  with  a 
puri»h'  tinge,  horn  Cdlor  at  base.      Legs  and  feet  almost  white; 
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claws  horn  color  to  dusky.  Shafts  of  quills  of  a  most  beauti- 
ful straw  color.  The  i)ir(l  showed  uiuisi'al  sijrns  of  taineiu'ss 
for  one  so  naturally  wild  ;  it  was  probably  loducod  from  hun- 
trer.  Its  graceful  sailing  with  an  occasional  dt)wnward  swoop 
were  most  beautiful  displays  of  its  immense  wing  power. 
The  length  ot  the  one  we  captured  was  twenty-nine  inches, 
its  extent  nearly  sixtv-four  inches,  the  wint;  itself  from  its 
tiexure  being  nearly  twenty  inches. 

GREAT  BLACK-SACKED  GULL 

Laran  imiriiKin.  —  (L.) 

This  is  the  "great  baUl  eagle"  of  Labrador  and  the  gull 
tfibe,  and  a  veritable  rascal  he  is.  The  largest  of  the  gulls 
and  but  little  itiferior  in  dimensions  to  the  eagle  itself,  ho 
sails  high  in  the  air  and  tyrannizes  over  all  that  are  beneath 
!iim.  So  high  does  he  sail  that  even  extra  large  wired  cart- 
ridges fail  to  reach  !\ini  ;  or,  if  they  reach,  he  laughs  with  a 
shrill  laughter  at  the  leaden  rain  that  patters,  harmlessly, 
iigainst  or  through  his  plumage.  A  swoop,  and  ho  has  sailed 
unhurt  away  from  the  very  muzzle  of  your  gun  before  you 
have  had  even  a  chance  to  cover  him;  as  knowing  as  a  crow, 
ho  is  often  within  shot  yet  you  can  rarely  ever  shoot  him. 
Labrador  is  the  home  of  this  snowy,  black-backed  king  of 
l)irds.  Here  he  breeds  in  all  the  liarniless  security  of  low 
islands,  in  nests  scraped  together  from  the  topmost  knoll  of  his 
island  homo,  and  often  a  few  feet  only  from  the  very  water's 
edge.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  very  diHicult  to  distinguish  frt»m 
tiiose  of  the  herring  gull,  which  also  breeds  in  abundance 
with  this  spcciies,  the  two  nests  being  often  almost  side  by  side. 
The  eggs  are  usually  given  by  authorities  as  l)eing  only  three, 
but  I  am  positive  that  I  have  found  four  a  number  of  times. 
They  resen.ble  those  oC  tl'.e  herring  gull  both  in  size  and 
shape.  While  wo  are  oxaiuining  the  nest  and  eggs  in  their  ex- 
posed situation,  often  upon  the  abnost  bare  rock,  the  owner  is 
soaring  in  majestic  beauty  way,  way  up  in  the  heavens  far  above 
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our  heads,  silently  \vatcliin<>;  the  throatcncd  destruction  of  his 
or  hor  treasure.  Sometimes  he  utters  a  harsh  and  malicious 
aw-au:k,  av-awk  !  as  he  seems  to  anticipate  the  destruction  and 
to  throw  a  malediction  upon  the  destroyer.  Sometimes  this 
malicious  laugh  is  turned  into  an  impish  chuckle  of  liairc- 
liavc-liairc !  Iiairc-hdirc-liawe !  han'c-hdirc-hau'c-hairc  !  as  lie 
flies  swiftly  out  of  sight  or  remains  upon  motoiiless  j)inion 
watching  his  tornu'utor.  I  have  often  noticed  \\  -ound  like 
that  made  by  many  of  our  hawks,  seemingiy  procicding  from 
this  s])ecies,  when  sailing  high  up  in  the  air,  sounding  like  a 
shrill  hcc  witii  a  much  lower  air,  as  kce-air  bi-air.  I  am  sure 
that  1  have  seen  them  on  the  coast  in  large  muiihers  the  last 
of  August  and  thought  they  seemed  much  wiidcr  than  more 
early  in  the  season,  perhaps  from  the  fact  tluu  they  were 
probably  preparing  to  leuve  en  masse  on  their  trip  southward. 
The  hunters  shoot  iii'  bi.'d  in  characteristics  manner.  They 
thoroughly  conceal  trv  u)  •  Ives  amoiiii;  the  hijirh  clilTs  of  some 
jutting  crag  near  the  sea,  and  with  gun  ready  fire  the  moment 
one  appears  overhead.  They  aim  to  break  the  wing  l)onc  as 
this  crij)ples  the  bird,  and  if  not  securing  liim  then  renders  a 
second  shot  effective  at  short  rantje.  Manv  an  old  as  well  as 
young  bird  have  I  seen  tumble  from  an  almost  incredible 
height  by  this  process.  Hy  and  by  the  birds  become  wary  of 
the  locality,  then  the  hunter  ch.anges  his  position.  When  at 
sea  in  a  boat  or  schooner,  they  are  often  tolled  near  to  in 
cloudy  weather  or  just  at  dusk  by  throwing  offal  overboard, 
especially  pieces  of  cod  liver;  the  birds  are  attracted  by  its 
sight  and  smell  and  venture  within  shot  for  tiie  sake  of  the  io 
them  pdatable  prize.  The  great  black-backed  gull  is  a 
characioristic  bird  of  Labrador.  On  every  clear  day  hundreds 
of  tl'.em  may  be  seen,  like  so  many  sentinels,  sitting  U|)on 
every  peak  or  solitary  water-bound  rock,  sunning  themselves 
while  yet  alert  to  everything  around  thei;i.  JJut  one  must  see 
them  in  all  the  grandeur  of  their  native  home  to  fully  realize 
their  attractions.  I  have  often  dreamed  of  being  wafted  about 
in  vast   colonies  of  these  snowy  creatures,  sporting  for  a   mo- 
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iiu'iit  ill  the  atiuosplu'iT  of'a  real  vv(»rl«l  <»f  r«K•k^,  crags,  and 
water,  to  1)0  the  next  ninmciit  fiitlin;;  tliiii)/  into  <  t  inc  aiui 
notliingiioss,  to  a  d  ream- wo  rid  pun',  whU*-  I  was  jurt  uviukc'n- 
iiijjj  — to  tlic  realities  of  tlie  prixi'iu 


COMMON    EZaRING   (TDTL 

This  is  the  uiost  al.iiiMhint 'tf  tiR' giill.'^  i«fin«w  ^n**  fjahrador 
foast,  and  seeiiH'  to  \w  ev«rt-wlM're  eonina«'!5.  [  hjivc  fiixiiof] 
tiiein  living;  in  e(doniesan<l  llt«*raltv  swatTiiinj;:  iijxm  vyi-ry  *'rtrz 
and  roeky  resting  phiee  in  Soiitiiern  Lalinid*)ir.  I  i-fttiH  i»*v»  r 
lorget  tlie  year  (<f'  lH7o,  when  I  made  my  first  visir  t*  xiv  *•<»»«- 
I'^'oin  the  I>ird  Rocks  we  made  Xfeeattina  Island*;  fip»m  h^-*-* 
we  -Uirted  along  the  coast,  inside  ot'tiie  smaller  \Ait»d^.''<  S 
Augustine;  everywhere  the  gulls  flew  about  and  afinmwc  us 
like  j)ut!s  of  white,  fleecy  clomls.  Every  resting  plan^  •Mt<"i*p<' 
covered  with  them  and,  in  one  loculiry.  we  passer!  thnmif^a, 
narrow  inlet  and  ascended  a  small  rig<iKlet'  with  higj»«Bi|P» 
ahovi'  us  and  rocks  everywhere  around  n  Here  we  K»nd- 
<'d  manv  times  and  pursued  the  hirds  or  i.  red  for  nest*  and 
eggs  while  the  air  was  filled  with  the  i  -<>  oj'  their  wings, 
ainl  the  l)irds  themselves  as  they  flew  heri-  and  there  seeking 
security  from  their  unwonted  intruder  TW  hirds  wore  hard 
to  shoot  tor,  although  there  were  so  i.tMiy,  they  flew  so  high 
tha'.  our  shot  would  scarce  reach  them  ;  vet  we  secured  a  few 
of  the  many  thousands  seen.  The  herrinr  gnlls  seem  to  breed 
in  colonio  much  lik<'  the  aiiks  and  pufiins,  at  least  we  found 
them  so.  They  are  doubtless  scattered  all  along  the  coast,  in 
<'olonies  of  from  ten  to  a  .thousand.  I  did  not  And  them  on 
the  coast  in  Winter,  and  judge  that  th'v  (><'gin  their  soutlnvard 
migration  about  the  first  week  in  Se[)tembor  or  thereabouts. 
Their  nests  are  built  usually  on  the  bare  rocks  of  the  low  i»<- 
lands  or  clifls  everywhere  ahng  the  coast.  Thev  make  ijUUe 
a  nest  of  bits  of  moss,  dried  grasses,  and  like  nuiterial,  a[>par- 
intly  scraped  together  fruin    ju.>l  aiy/«Jll(l  Uio  locality    whore 
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the  nost  is  situatod.     The  eggs  are  uf-ually  throe,  tliough  I  am 
confident   tliat    I   found    four  on    tiioio   occasions   than  one. 
These  gulls  aj)j)ear  to  have  no  special  time  for  depositing  their 
eggs,  excepting,  of  course,  keeping  within  the  usual  limits  of 
the  breeding  season  to  this  locality.     Wo  found  fresh    eggs 
and   young   birds   in    nests   closely    situated   to  each    other. 
Young  birds  appeared  early  in  the  season  and  fresh  eggs  late 
in  the  season.     I  do  not  remember  to  have   found,  as  I  have 
among  the  bank  swallows,   itistances  of  perfectly  fresh   eggs 
and  young  birds  in  the  same  nests,  but  the  case  was  almost  as 
bad  froni  a  scientific  stau.^point  at  least.     With  the  young  birds 
of  all  the  larger  species  of  gidls,  the  sailors  make  great  j)et8. 
Tiicy  rear  them  and  the  birds  become  quite  tame  and   know 
their  owners,  at  least  sufficiently  to  come  when  they  are  called 
to  be  fed,  ami  t(.  be  wary  when  called  at  any  other  time  or  by 
nn^'  other  person.     The   young   birds  grow  well   in   confine- 
ment, and  feed  greedily  upon  small  fish  and  scraps  of  refuse 
fish   .md  other  artic  ies  of  food.     At  nearly  all  times  of  the 
day  and  in  all   weathers  these  birds,  with  others  of  the  same 
family,  hover  about  the  waters  in  large  numbers  looking  for 
fv)d  or  sail  j)laeidiy  about  the   waters  of  the  bays  or  o])en  sea, 
n.-ar    the   islands,   sometinies   in   fiocks   of  many    lumdreds. 
They  are  either  very  tame  or  very   wild.     I  hav(!  noticed  that 
the  Mildest  of  them   will   bo  enticed  within  gunshot  by  the 
prospect  of  food  or  pieces  of  garbage  thrown   overboard   for 
this  purpose  iV/m  the  vessel's  galley.    Hundreds  of  them  hung, 
about  oiu'  vessel's  stern,  es|)ecialb'  at  dusk,  both  while  anch- 
ored in  some  ]  Is^asant  and  quiet  harbor  and  whUv  on  excur- 
sions up  or  down  the  coast.     When  fishing  they  pounce  di- 
rectly u{)on  their  prey,  which  they  grasp  with   both  feet.     1 
have  repeatedly   seen   specimens  of  either  this  or  the  great 
i)lack-backed  gull,  j)erhaps   both,  pounce  upon  and  grapple  a 
fish  too  large  for  them  to  secure,  and  have  watched  the  fight 
with  great  interest.     Usually  the  gull  siurceeds  in  securing  its 
victim.     I  am  told  lliat  occasionally  they  fasten  uj)on  a  large 
salmon   from  which   they  cannot  break   loose,  and   that  both 
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are  eventually  dragged  nndor  the  water  and  either  one  or  Isoth 
overcome  and  drowned.  These  (and  other  gulls)  are  generally 
most  abundant  at  low  tide,  when  they  collect  in  large  bodies 
and  rest  upon  the  rocks  or  swim  in  the  waters  just  ott'  shore. 
They  are  dreaded  by  the  ducik  luinters,  as  they  are  alarmed  at 
the  slightest  appearance  of  danger,  and  frighten  oft' every  par- 
ticle of  game  by  their  cries  and  wariness.  Though  at  times 
and  in  some  j)laces  they  are  (piite  tame  they  are  more  often 
wilder  than  the  wihiest  hawks.  They  are  hunted  in  the  siuae 
way  as  are  the  former  specues. 

KITTIWAKE    GULL 

Ui.'^Kd    fi'i<l(irfif/(i.  —  (//.)    lil*. 

Wllll.K  on  the  coast  I  several  times  saw  a  small  gull  that 
might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  of  this  si)ecies.  It  is 
iloubtless  of  rather  rare  occurrence,  and  as  it  has  been  noted 
.several  times  by  other  authorities  it  seems  best  to  include  it 
as  a  regular  visitor  in  Sj)ring  and  Fall,  and  doubtless  breed- 
ing occasionally. 


BONAPARTFS  GULL 

Cliroir()('('j)li(ih(.s    f)/iihi(l<(j)/ii(t.  —  (()l!D.)    JiAWIt, 

I  F-'oilxi)  this  han<ls()me  little  gull  abundant  all  along 
the  liabrador  coast,  more  so,  perhaps,  in  Southern  J^abrador, 
yet  it  was  aj>parently  common  in  the  farthest  northern  local- 
ity we  visited.  It  is  a  handsome  little  fellow,  and  its  grace- 
ful and  well-sustained  beating  flight  made  it  a  great  favorite 
with  those  on  shi|>board.  We  often  ])racticc(l  firing  at  them, 
and  their  tameness  and  apparently  unsuspecting  and  confiding 
nature  almost  shamed  us  for  the  wanton  destruction  not  wan- 
ton, for  we  preserved  as  many  as  them  as  we  could  secure  in 
good  condition.  Off  the  Fox  and  Alecattine  islands,  oft' 
Natashquan  and  other  neighboring  places,  wo  often  found 
this  gull  in  flocks  of  say  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand. 
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Tlioy  wore  very  tnni''.  A  short  clause  from  my  notivs  reads  : 
To-day  wo  all  put  (IT  Xahisipp!.  Wo  spout  tlio  time  lyinjj; 
to  al)oiit  a  mllo  ott' shore  and  shootiujj  at  the  jjidls,  of  which 
larji;e  numhors  surrounded  us.  It  was  the  species  known  as 
JJonaparte's  jjull,  which  abounds  ahont  the  shoal  waters  and 
Hshing  jirounds  evorywhoro  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  I 
cannot  find  any  record  of  its  hrecdini;'  in  Labrador,  th(»njjfh  it 
doidttles"  does  breed  here. 
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ARCTIC   TERN 

Sk'i'iia   iiKtcritra.  —  X.\r.\r. 

I  sii'i'OSK  both  this  species  and  the  next  to  come  under  (he 
f^enoral  nanu-  of"  stcerines,"  j>;ivcn  them  by  the  native  fisher- 
nien.  Tlicy  appear  common  alontr  the  coast,  at  least  from 
Ks(|uiniau.\  Kiver  and  Miuf^an,  where  1  saw  vast  tlocks  of 
them  flying  swiCtly,  apparently  on  their  southern  Fall  migra- 
tion.    They  do  not  seem  to  remain  to  breed. 
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COMMON   or  WILSON  S   TERN 

Sti'ina  /ii/Hii(l().  —  And.  — 

Onk  or  two  specimens  of  tiiis  species  have  been  secured  in 
Lal)ra<l<)r,  l)ut  it  does  not  appear  to  be  aviywlu^re  near  as  com- 
nu)n  as  its  neigid)or,  the  Arctic  tern. 

I ULMAR    FULMAR  PETREL 

Falmarm  glavlath.  —  (\j.)  Wtkimi. 

This  .sj)ecies  doubtless  occurs  more  or  less  abundantly  all 
along  the  <'oast,  but  its  peculiar  habit  of  remaining  at  a  great 
distance  oif  shore,  and  its  only  oceusioual  o(!currence,  render 
it  very  rare  of  capture.  It  has  been  recorded  in  one  or  two 
instances  ami  doubtless  it,  with  others  of  the  same  family,  are 
regular  visitants. 
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LEACH  S  PETREL 

Cj/inoc/ioi'id  /tiicorr/i(iti. — ^(V.)   Coi'Ks. 

MoKK  or  less  CKininon.  at  least  all  through  the  gulf,  and 
one  ol"  till'  standhys,  csju'ciidly  in  "s(|ually"  weather.  I 
<loul)t  if  any  breed.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  it  close  in 
.sIkut  on  the  Labrador  coast,  though  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
may  not  he  coinnion  here  as  in  the  neighboring  waters  where 
it  was  nu't  wit.:  regularly. 
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GREATER    SHEARWATER 

Piiffinn-s   iiKiJor. —  Faiski!. 

This  is  the  hagdown  or  hagdon  of  Labrador,  and  more  or 
loss  coninion,  just  (»tf  shore,  all  along  the  coast.  I  have  seen 
them  freijuently  and  watcluul  their  strong,  graceful  Hight. 
They  followed  our  vessel  in  rough  weather  flying  to  and  fro 
across  our  stern  and  bows  for  hours  at  a  time.  I  secured 
specimens  from  the  local  hunters  (tn  siiore,  and  am  convinced 
that  it  is  a  regular  visitor.  As  I  know  so  little  of  its  general 
oc(!urreiu'e  J  will  not  attempt  to  des<'ri!)e  it  further  from  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  its  habits. 


SOOTY    SHEARWATER 

Piijfiini-s  fiilujiiKmis.  —  A.  Stiucki.. 

A  vv.w  were  seen  by  Dr.  Cones  on  the  Labrador  coast. 
They  were  in  company  with  P.  major.  The  habits  of  all 
these  s|)ecies  are  probably  not  unsimilar.  The  sailors  are  said 
to  ci  11  this  the  "  black  hagdon." 

LOON    GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER 

Co/i/inbm   tor<juati(s.  —  Biti'xx. 

This  is  an  abiindant  bird  in  Ijabrador,  where  it  breeds  in 
the  inland  p(»n  Is  and  lakes  there  so  frecjuenlly  to  be  met  with. 
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Aloiifi'  the  scacoMst  the  bird  seems  tn  l)e  coiuin  ni  iilsu,  nnd  is 
(•f'tt'ii  seen  fitlicr  Hyiiijj;  l)ij:li  in  the  iiir  wlieii  it  iiiiieli  resem- 
l)i('s  a  Caiiailii  ( loose  with  its  lout:  inck  ami  short,  ta|teriii^ 
winiis,  or  ill  the  water  just  out  of"  liiinshot  Irom  the  >hore.  It 
is  always  a  hard  i)ird  t(»  <hoot,  Imt  the  natives  have  a  stranuc 
tlieorv  re<far(liii<>'  its  divin<i-  at  the  Hasii.  They  say  that  it  ymi 
can  ('i"ee|)  up  t(»  one  without  its  first  seeiiiu,-  yon  you  can  easily 
shoot  it  when  it  is  nut  lookint;' at  you.  In  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion native  irunners,  time  jiiid  a<>aiii,  lironuht  me  birds  (and 
I  often  saw  tiiein  shot  at  a  single  disehariic  of  tlie  nun)  which 
they  declared  were  so  hilled.  I,  with  others,  have  chased 
these  birds  for  hours  toj^etiier,  in  a  boat  about  the  harl)ors  and 
bays,  slio(»tiii;i'  a*^  them  as  they  en)er«i:(<l  from  a  loiij;  dive  only 
to  rodive  with  a  swiftness  that  continually  batlled  us.  Loons 
are  very  common  in  the  (arly  Sprinjr,  both  Hyii.<j:  ami  in  tiie 
open  water  of  the  bays  and  harl)ors  or  just  oti'  the  islands 
outside.  Stranjj:ely  enough  the  natives,  who  will  eat  almost 
anything  eatable,  will  not  touch  the  loon,  though  the  young 
bird  is  extremely  good  eating,  at  hast  we,  who  had  Ix en  shut 
up  fcr  six  months  of  Winter  with  little  or  no  fresh  meat, 
found  them  so  in  Spring.  A  good  number  of  eggs  were  r( - 
jiorti.'d  to  me  while  on  the  coast,  though  I  do  not  reineinl>cr 
positively  of  seeing  any  of  them. 
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RED  THROATED  DIVER 

Co/iliiihiiK  fiCjttinirioiKtliH, —  L. — 

Tuts  species  doul)tless  occurs,  though  tlic  next,  although  a 
very  rare  bird,  is  often  found  in  this  region.  ()ne  of  the 
jiriests  from  Bersai.is  informed  me  that  he  knew  (d'  several 
captures  of  the  latter. 


BLACK  THROATED  DIVER 

Co/i/iiihii.s  (irciiriix.  —  L.  — 
Si:vKl{Ai.  well-authenticated   instances  of    the   capture    of 
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lliis  s|)c<M«'s  liiivc  ('(Mill'  mxlcr  my  nlt-^crviition,  mikI  1  iiii\  Inid 
tli:il  !it  tlic  miiMiiiii  iit  l>cr.-.aiiiis  tlicrc  arc  scvi  rnl  spcciinciis 
liikcii  tVuiii  llicsc  waters,  one  liavin<;  Ix'cii  taken  llic  .siiiic  year 
I  was  tlicrc  (ISSO).  Tlic  same  parties  left  with  me  the  im- 
prosioii  that  tlicri'  wei'c  also  cjius  ol'  this  liir«i  in  the  same 
|»lace,  thiiii<ih  I  was  iinalilc  to  verily  the  statement  or  hypoth- 
esis at  the  time. 


AMERICAN  RED  NECKED  GREBE 

I'odirrji.s  i/rincif/i'iKi   hollxiUi..  —  (U'kimi.)    ('(»ii;s. 

This  is  ealhd  locally  the  •' \\'al)l)y,"  aiul  much  resemhles 
a  Miiall  loon  in  its  Mijiht  and  jrcncral  aj)pearan<'e.  It  occurs 
more  to  the  southward,  and  l)rc'e(ls  ()c<!asionally  on  the  islands 
with  other  sea  Itirds.  It  is  I»y  no  means  rare,  yet  can  hardly 
l)e  called  common. 


RAZOR  BILLED  AUK     TINKER    TURRE 

lldiiianid    fitrhi.  —  (L.)     Lkacii. 

l{K«iAi:i)lN<!  this  and  the  suc('cc(lin<i;  characteristic  birds  of 
liahrador  a  hooU  could  well  i)e  written,  l)ut  we  must  jiass  them 
hy  with  notices  merely  hrief  but  to  the  point.  With  regard 
to  the  razor-billed  auk,  the  "  tiidvcr"  or  "  turre  "  as  it  is  of- 
ten called,  I  have  noticed  them  bn^cdino'  at  the  Fox  Islands, 
off  Kekarpwei  Hiver,  in  ahuost  as  larjje  colonies  as  the  "  j)ara-- 
keets  "  otf  Parakeet  or  (ireonley  Island.  I  noticed  them, 
also,  in  thousands  about  several  other  small  islands,  and  found 
that  this  s])ecies  was  always  very  abundant  about  this  locality 
while  much  rarer  and  replaced  by  the  I'oolish  jjuillemot  or 
"  murre  "  farther  northward.  Here  they  breed  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  rocks,  long,  deep,  and  narrow  clefts  being  s:()ught. 
I  did  not  find  but  a  single  egg  in  a  nest,  but  was  repeatedly 
told  by  the  irdiabitants  that,  if  I  took  the  eggs,  the  birds 
"  will  lay  again  another  day."  The  people  hero  systematically 
take  all  the  eggs  they  can  find  regularly  twice  a  week  through- 
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out  the  breeding  season,  and  find  the  birds  so  wonderfully  ac- 
commodating that  the  last  batch  taken  is  nearly  as  numerous 
as  the  first.  The  "  turres  "  associate  with  both  the  "  niurres  " 
and  the  black  guillemots.  The  egg  of  the  latter  l)ird,  though 
smaller  and  otherwise  distinct,  is  no<  unsimilar  in  appearance, 
and  often  the  two  are  found  breeding  side  by  side,  though  sel- 
dom in  any  very  great  numbers.  The  razor-billed  auks  are 
among  the  first  birds  to  be  seen  on  approaching  the  Ijabral)or 
coast.  We  found  them  much  more  abundant  in  Southern 
than  in  Northern  Labrad(U*.  With  both  the  razor- hi  lied  auk 
anc!  the  foolish  guillemot  considerable  similarity  of  habits 
appear  to  exist ;  possibly  this  results  from  the  fact  that  l)oth 
species  are  so  numerous  that  the  el:ances  of  individualizing 
them  is  reduced  to  the  shape  of  the  bill  as  seen  at  short  range 
only,  but  regarding  the  flight  and  habits  of  the  two  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  satisfiurtorily,  to  me  at  least,  distinguished 
between  them.  We  saw  thousands  of  both  species ;  they 
passed  and  repassed  us  so  rapidly  and  so  thoroughly  bewild- 
ered us,  as  they  seemed  lo  be  bewildered  themselves,  that  I 
could  not  tell  surely  in  describing  either  species  whether  the 
remark  applied  equally  to  both  or  exclusively  to  one.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  both  were  remarkably  similar  in  habits. 
On  approaching  the  coast  we  saw  single  birds  or  long  lines  of 
them  rtying  here  and  there  in  a  frightened  manner  close  to  or 
a  little  above  the  water,  often  almost  touching  the  waves  with 
their  wings  as  they  veered  or  rose  and  fell  in  undulations  like 
the  billowy  crests  beneath  them.  They  were  never  wild,  but 
flew  directly  over  our  vessel  or  across  her  bows  with  as  much 
freedom  as  along  the  surface  of  the  sea  on  either  side  of  us. 
Their  flight  was  strong  and  well-sustained,  the  beats  of  their 
wings  rapid  and  powerful.  At  times  they  would  turn  from 
side  to  side  quickly,  so  as  to  show  alternately  their  white  bel- 
lies and  their  black  ba<rks.  They  appeared  to  prefer  a  long^ 
straigh<^  line  from  which,  if  they  veered  at  all,  it  was  suddenly 
and  in  a  right-angled  direction.  The  nearer  we  a|)proached 
the  coast  the  more  abundant  they  became.     They  filled  the 
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waters  and  the  air  around  about  and  above  us.     We  could 
liave  shot  hundreds  from  the  deck  of  our  schooner,  as  she 
bowled   along,   without  apparently  diminishing  the   number 
about  us  or  frightening  off' those  already  around.    They  would 
often  drop  suddenly,  as  if  shot,  to  the  water  beneath  them, 
where  they  would  remain,  evidently  perfectly  at  home,  keep- 
ing pace  with  us  almost  with  their  swift  swimming  or  diving 
with  incredible  alacrity  and  remaining  beneath  the  water  lor 
several  minutes  to  appear  in  some  direction  contrary  to  that 
looked  for  to  continue  their  gambols,  or  to  take  wing  as  sud- 
denly as  they  took  to  the  water  and  disappear  in  the  distance. 
On  the  approach  of  stormy  or  foggy  weather  this  species,  or 
its  neighbor  the  foolish  guillemot,  1  could  not  learn  which, 
though  perhaps  it  is  a  habit  of  both  species,  assemble  in  large 
numbers  near  some  shoal,  out  at  sea  a  little  ways,  and  seem  to 
go  through  with  a  sort  of  mock  caucus  or  citizens'  assembly, 
each  bird  uttering  a  hoarse,  rasping  note  that  together  can  be 
heard  a  mile  awav.     From  the  resemblance  of  the  sound  to 
the  word  used,  the  people  call  them,  at  such  times,  "  gudds/' 
and  the  noise  reminds  one  more  of  the  wrangling  of  human 
voices  at  a  "  town  meeting  "  than  of  anything  else  that  I  can 
imagine.    Nor  at  these  "  meetings  "  did  the  sound  of  our  guns 
seem  to  frighten  them  in  the  least ;  they  would  simply  move 
off",  in  a  body,  farther  to  sea,  and  then  continue  their  strange 
manauivres  even   more  fiercely  than  ever.     When  in  flying 
they  wish  to  turn  in  some  contrary  direction,  they  open  and 
shut  the  feathers  of  the  tail  as  if,  thereby,  to  more  surely  direct 
or  assist  their  motions.    The  peo[)le  shout  and  wave  their  hats 
at  them  and  call  out  "  turn-about,  turn-about,"  or  "  gudd, 
gudd,  gudd,"  and  various  other  words  and  expressions,  think- 
ing thereby,  so  they  say,  that  the  birds  will  turn  and  fly  di- 
rectly at  them,  and  in  fact  it  seems  as  if  they  often  did  this 
very  thing.     Many  a  fine  hour's  sport  have  I  had  practicing 
upon  these  same  fellows  while  on  the  wing,  and  it  requires  a 
good  gun  and  a  heavy  charge  to  kill,  at  the  first  shot,  these 
tough,  hardy  birds,  yet  we  often  ate  the  flesh  of  their  breasts. 
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whon  thoroughly  boiled,  and  found  them  very  good  and  not 
at  all  fishy.  I  will  not  attempt  to  dei^cribe  the  eggs  of  this 
bird.  "When  once  seen  they  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the 
eggs  of  any  other  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
ground  color  is  white,  and  there  are  black  scrawls  all  over  its 
surface  chiefly  concentrated  into  a  blotched  ring  at  the  greater 
end,  with  rarelv  anv  markinjjs  at  all  on  the  smaller  end. 
They  are  deposited  anywhere  in  clefts  of  rocks,  in  open  situa- 
tions, and  wherever  the  bird  happens  to  be  when  desirous  of 
laying.  The  breeding  habits  of  this  bird  are,  like  their  other 
habits,  to  me  at  least,  so  similar  to  those  of  the  foolish  guille- 
mot, that  I  must  leave  the  discriminating  between  them  more 
closely  for  others. 
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COMMON  PUFFIX      FARRAKEET 

Fi-afercnla  urctica.  —  (L.)  Stkimi. 

However  similar  in  habits  the  razor-billed  auk  and  fool- 
ish guillemot  may  be,  it  is  different  with  the  puffin,  another 
of  Labrador's  characteristic  birds,  which  has  habits  peculiar 
to  itself.  We  found  the  puffin  occasional  only  as  we  ap- 
proached the  liabrador  coast,  and  occasionally  only  until  \\c 
reached  its  vast  breeding  places,  the  Parnkeet  and  (Ireenley 
Islands,  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  lielle  Isle. 
Here  they  congregated  in  tens  of  thousands,  nor  was  hardly 
a  single  bird  seen  until  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Is- 
land, then  they  rose,  of  one  accord,  and,  as  if  with  a  common 
impulse,  began  circling  around  their  abode  and  nesting-pla(!e. 
If  there  were  one  hundred  birds  there  were  as  many  thou- 
sand. They  flew  above,  about,  and  around  us;  they  lined  the 
waters,  they  sat  like  sentinels  upon  the  shore  and  rocks,  like 
flies  on  a  plate  of  molasses,  or  hornets  about  a  sugar-barrel. 
They  seemed  utterly  bewildered  by  our  j)resence  ;  and  so  tame 
that  we  could  almost  catch  them  or  pick  them  up  in  our  hand. 
They  had  tunneled  the  ground  with  their  holes  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  hundreds  peered  cautiously  I'rom  these  burrows  or 
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flow  fVi)in  tliciu  to  join  the  dense  black  rinj;  tliat  wonnrl  around 
and  around  the  ishmd.  Their  burrows  extended  far  into  the 
h)aiuy  earth  of  which  the  island  was  composed,  notwithstand- 
inj:;  the  ienpediments  in  the  siiape  of  rocks  everywhere,  above 
and  belo^v  the  ground.  1  doubt  if  man  or  animal  couhl  have 
picked  its  way  across  this  -island  without  stepping  upon  or 
breaking  the  earth's  crust  into  one  of  these  htdes.  They  are 
made  by  liie  bird  itself,  aided  by  its  strong  bill  and  sharp  and 
powerfid  claws.  They  are  about  the  si/e  of  the  body  of  the 
bird  or  a  little  larger,  and  generally  from  two  to  three  feet 
deep.  They  wind  and  bend  and  ofttri  intermingle,  mucrh  as 
in  the  case  of  the  well-known  bank  swallow.  At  the  extrem- 
ity is  a  very  little  dried  grass  and  a  single  white  egg,  with  sel- 
d<»m  any  other  nuirks  excepting  perhaps  a  few  obsolete  scrawls 
or  spots,  and  a  general  bluish  or  brownish  tint  often  replacing 
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ne  otherwise  white  sliell.  My  notes  add  a  tew  remarks  which 
may  be  of  interest :  A  great  trick  of  the  Labradorians  is  to 
get  a  greenhorn  to  stick  his  liand  into  one  of  the  burrows  of 
this  bird  when  the  bird  is  supposed  to  be  within.  If  you  ex- 
amine carefully  the  bill  —  of  horn,  nearly  two  inches  in  length 
and  alxuit  the  same  in  height  —  you  will  see  that  a  most  alarm- 
ing pair  of  forceps  may  be  thus  ])ut  into  motion,  and,  as  the 
bird  is  one  of  the  fiercest  of  its  kind,  can  readily  imagine  why 
the  victim  never  repeats  the  experiment.  The  number  of 
birds  that  I  saw  on  Grecnley  Island  was  simply  immense,  and 
o<)uld  never  have  been  counted.  I  have  often  seen  the  water 
i'overed  with  a  clustered  flock,  all  engaged  in  making  the 
hoarse,  rasping  sound  that  has  been  mentioned  before  and  is 
not  unlike  the  filing  of  a  saw,  that  is  made  by  both  the  auks, 
and  which  gives  all  alike  the  name  of  "  gudds."  When  on 
the  wing  I  seldom  if  ever  saw  them  mix  with  other  birds. 
Though  they  appear  in  large  numbers  at  stated  times,  they 
disappear  or  rather  disperse  after  breeding  almost  as  suddenly 
.ns  they  (iame  ;  yet  stragglers  do  not  leave  until  the  harbors 
are  nearly  or  (piite  blocked  up  with  ice.  At  Greenley  Island, 
although  there   is  a  large  fish-canning  establishment,  houses. 
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and  a  lighthouse  on  the  northeast  end,  these  birds  occupy  the 
other  side  unmolested  and  are  seldom  interfered  with  by  gun- 
ners ;  yet  the  island  is  scarcely  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
and  even  less  than  half  a  mile  wide.  The  flight  of  the  puffin 
is  swift  as  an  arrow.  It  has  no  notes  that  1  could  perceive. 
AVhen  in  the  water  it  is  obliged  to  rush  over  the  surface  some 
feet,  flapping  its  wings  and  apparently  paddling  vigorously  be- 
fore it  can  gain  sufficient  impetus  to  take  flight.  AV^hen  sitting 
sentinel-like  on  some  rock,  previous  to  taking  a  downward 
plunge  into  the  air  to  wing,  it  reminds  one  greatly  of  pictures 
of  auks  and  penguins,  which  birds  they  greatly  resemble  in 
many  respects.  We  found  the  breasts  of  this  bird  when  made 
into  a  soup  and  boiled  thoroughly  not  bad  eating,  though 
much  tougher  than  were  the  auks  we  tried. 

SEA  DOVE 

Alle  nigricans.  —  Link. 

This  little  fellow  is  very  common  some  years  in  the  waters 
about  the  islands  and  harbors  all  along  the  Labrador  coast. 
My  notes  say  :  From  October  15,  until  the  ice  sets  in,  I  found 
them  common  everywhere  in  the  waters  of  the  bays  and  har- 
bors, and  they  are  generally  quite  tame.  The  people  on  the 
coast  regard  their  arrival  as  a  sign  of  cold  weather ;  but  it 
certainly  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  this  year,  since  the  birds 
were  unusually  abundant  and  the  Winter  an  unusually  mild 
one.  The  popular  and  local  name  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled 
"  bun-num."  The  birds  associate  with  the  black  guillemot 
and  possesses  with  it  many  habits  in  common.  It  dives  at  the 
flash  of  the  gun,  swims  long  distances  under  water,  but  is  gen- 
erally very  tame  and  quite  easy  lo  approach,  though  (juick  in 
its  movements.  I  have  seen  them  killed  with  an  oar,  after  a 
long  chase  in  a  boat.  When  first  taking  flight  they  half  fly 
and  half  ))ush  themselves  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  since 
their  snjall  wings  and  unequally  balanced  bodies  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  them  to  fly  freely.     I  have  seen  one  pur- 
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sued  in  n  hunt  hy  a  iniinl)er  of  men,  who  aniiiwcd  tlu'insdvos 
l)y  throwiiijr  the  oars  and  pieces  <»t'  wood,  toiretiier  witli  tlie 
l)allast  of  the  boat,  at  it,  and  yet  not  a  single  niissih'  hit  its 
mark  since  the  bird  was  able  to  dodge  each  article  thrown  at 
it  by  diving  and  appearing  in  a  most  nncxpected  direction  ; 
the  bird  was  scarcely  a  dozen  vards  awav,  set  it  escaped  nn- 
harmed.  I  have  noticed  nearly  all  the  changes  of  plumage  in 
this  bir<l  that  I  have  seen  in  the  ])igeon  guillemot  during  the 
first  year,  though  the  head,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  always 
black.  It  is  a  familiar  little  fellow,  and  seldom  killed,  unless 
scarcity  of  food  demands  even  this  small  morsel. 


BLACK  GUILLEMOT     PIGEON 

I ^1-1(1   f/i}it/e.  —  ( L.)  Ji i{ r X X . 

yi\  notes  read  :  Friday,  the  loth.  I  became  (piite  well 
ac(|uainted  to-day  with  the  "  pigeon,"  as  it  is  here  called, 
otherwise  known  as  the  black  guillemot.  This  little  bird  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  waterfowl,  next  to  the  eider 
<iucks,  puffins,  and  m.urres,  that  we  have  upon  the  coast. 
Near  St.  Augustine  we  saw  this  bird  for  the  first  time,  though 
it  is  found  in  Winter  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  far 
s(Mith  as  Xew  Jersey,  growing  more  and  more  rare  as  it 
a])proaclies  the  latter  place.  I  have  seen  them  everywhere  in 
the  waters  in  and  about  the  islands,  though  never  very  far  from 
land,  from  the  opening  of  the  bay  in  the  spring  until  the  ice 
vjloses  the  last  open  waters  early  in  December.  1  have  found 
several  stages  of  plumage  of  this  bird  (referable  to  the  differ- 
ent ages)  which  takes  three  years  to  mature.  A  very  extraor- 
dinary form  marks  the  second  year's  growth.  The  whole  j)lu- 
mage  is  inky  black,  both  above  and  below,  and  with  white 
blotches  imperfectly  rounded,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  thimble 
lu>ad,  scattered  irregularly  all  over  its  body  ;  the  bill  is  black- 
ish carmine ;  the  legs  and  feet  dusky  carmine ;  the  wings  with 
a  pure  white  patch  as  usual.  I  think  the  white  tail  feathers 
were  present,  but  am  not  sure  on  this  point.    T  cannot  learn  if 
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this  pliimaj;''  appcjirs  at  any  otlicr  time  tlian  in  the  I'all  ot  the 
year  ;in  this  dress  tlic  birds  are  rare  liere,  and  ajjparently  pass 
its  staj^es  in  sonie  wihl  phiee,  or  rea;ion  where  they  are  not  easily 
dcteeted.  Tlie  hnnters  about  the  coast  toM  me  that  tliese 
spotted  l)ir(ls  were  very  rare.  In  the  early  Fall  the  pi<>;eon  is 
<|iiite  tanii  ,  but  grows  wildi'r  as  the  e<»ld  weather  advances. 
When  |)ursiiinji:  them  with  a  boat  they  arc  at  times  easy  to  ap- 
j)roach,  while  others  most  ditKcult,  and  they  are  often  very 
wil((  without  any  ap|)arent  nason.  The  pijicon  will  usually 
•live  "  at  the  Hash  "  ;  but  often,  especially  when  feedinjr,  it 
allows  you  to  approach  (piito  near  to  it.  In  fcedinji-  the  bird 
bends  its  n<'clv  forward  and  dips  its  beak  into  the  water  ;  at 
this  time,  when  the  head  is  turned  forward  and  a  little  away 
from  the  hunter  the  latter  is  generally  sure  of  securing  his 
game.  Sometimes  the  ])igeon  takes  wing  nearly  as  soon  as  it 
])erceives  a  boat  approaching,  and  it  is  then  imj)ossible  to  get 
within  shooting  distance  of  it  ;  its  Hight  is  at  such  times  rapid 
but  easy,  generally  low  and  in  a  straight  line.  When  tame 
they  usually  es(!ape  by  diving  rather  than  l)y  Hight  and  by 
swimnung  long  distances  under  the  water;  they  do  this  easily 
and  in  any  direction  they  may  choose.  When  wounih'd  they 
often  dive,  as  do  many  of  tlic  duck  family,  swim  or  siidv  to 
the  bottom,  and,  clinging  to  the  seaweed,  die  there.  I  have 
olten  watched  them  dive  at  such  times  and  never  return. 
On  still,  warm  days  they  stay  near  the  land  feeding,  often  in 
large  numbers.  In  large  flocks  specimens  showing  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  albinism  may  be  fre(|uently  taken  or  fH''\\. 
When  flying  low  over  the  water  a  long  distaiK^e  away,  if  tired 
at  and  not  hit,  I  have  seen  them  drop  suddenly  to  the  water 
and  dive,  thus  escaping  the  hunter  who  does  not  know,  at  so 
greatja  distance,  in  what  direction  to  watch  for  their  reap|)ear- 
ing.  The  flesh,  especially  of  the  young  bird,  is  excellent  eat- 
ing, and  for  this  reason  they  are  shot  in  great  numbers;  they 
are  regarded  as  the  hardest  bird  to  kill,  next  to  the  loons,  that 
dwell  here.  The  pigeon  breeds  in  large  mnnbers  on  several 
of  the  small  islands  along'the  coast.     On  one  island  a  cohtnv  of 
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tlicsc  l)inls  hrccd  exclusively.  They  l;iy  usually  three  ey^s  in 
home  exposed  situation,  or  in  the  cleft  of  some  rock,  makiii<f 
no  nest,  and  s<'em  to  let  the  sun  do  the  <>rcater  share  ol'  the 
hatchinir  ;  tluy  are  oMonjf  and  ovoid  in  shape,  tapering  snd- 
<lenly,  the  around  color  heing  from  greenish  to  pure  white, 
jind  the  varied  streaks  and  hlotches  or  spots  scattered  more  or 
less  thickly  all  over  their  surface,  especially  so  in  a  concentric 
ring  around  th.c  ti|>  of  tlu'  egg,  arc  of  l)la<'k  or  various  shades 
<tf  brown.  Nearly  all  the  birds  of  this  family  have  what  arc 
iij)piircntly  purplish  spots  upon  their  <'ggs,  hut  tiie.se  are  black 
primarily  and  a|)pear  purple  oidy  fntni  a  slight  covering  of 
the  white  lime  of  the  shell  itself  If  the  lime  be  scraped  away 
the  sj)ots  will  show  up  black. 

COMMON   or  FOOLISH   GUILLEMOT      MURRE 

Liiiiir'm    troilc.  —  (  L.)    IJi.'DT. 

l>i;i'<)l!K  reading  the  present  remarks  upon  this  species  one 
should  compare  the  notes  as  given  upon  its  congener  tlic  razor- 
billed  auk.  The  ogg  is  noted  for  its  variable  si/e  and  the 
nature  of  its  markings.  1  have  taken  them  all  the  way  from 
]>urc  white,  thongh  an  endless  seri<'s  of  blotches,  and  waved 
lines  of  black,  purple,  and  brown,  to  almost  pure  green  and 
<'ven  a  delicate  pink  barely  spotted  or  msirkcd  at  the  larger 
end.  The  peo])le  on  the  coast  cannot  tell  whether  either  the 
turre  or  murre  lays  more  than  a  single  egg,  or  whether  they 
sit  upon  tlu'ir  eggs  or  allow  the  sun  to  hatch  them.  I  have 
been  told,  on  aj)parently  good  authority,  that  they  do  sit 
M|)on  their  eggs,  and  conscMiently  are  furnished  with  a  large, 
bare  pla<'c  upon  the  lower  l)clly,  where  they  have  picked  the 
feathers  from  themselves  in  order  to  make  the  proper  hollow 
in  their  downy  covering  for  the  egg  to  rest  in  ;  but  f  failed  to 
notice  the  spot  upon  any  of  the  birds  shot.  1  could  not  ascer- 
tain, either,  the  period  of  incubation.  While  laying  to,  one 
morning,  (ttf  the  Fox  Islsi. ids,  near  the  ISfecattina  Islands,  sev- 
eral of  us  landed  and  filled  our  pails  with  murres'  eggs,  while 
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Avith  our  guns  we  shot  noarly  ii  liuiulrod  of  the  birds  in  little 
less  than  an  hour;  and  yet  we  left  them  flyinji  as  thicrkly  over 
and  by  the  island  as  when  we  had  lirst  landed.  We  boiled 
some  of  the  eggs  and  found  them  exeellent  eating.  They  are 
not  quite  as  rieh  in  flav()rasthe  hens'  eggs,  butcertaiidy  equal 
to  them  for  eating  purposes,  especially  t<)  hungry  men. 

THICK-BILLED  or  BRUNXICH  S  GUILLEMOT 

Jjoimia  arm.  —  (Pall.)   Corns. 

This  bird  doubtless  occurs  in  abundance  with  the  other 
species,  l)ut  we  did  not,  ai  the  tinu',  discriminate  between 
them.  The  species  was  so  indefinitely  mentioned  by  our  orni- 
thologists generally  that  we  had  not  looked  for  it. 
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Arnrnox  visited  Lnbrndor  in  tin-  Smimu'r  of  WV.\.  with  lis  youinjcst 
soil  tiiid  ('our  foinpnnioiis  wliosc  ninm-s  hnvc  hccn  linndcri  down  to  us  us 
Thoiniis  l^incoin,  Wiliiiini  Innnlls,  (Ji-orjif  Slmttiiik,  and  Joscjdi  Coolidjjc 
Tlip  scdu)on('r  lliploy  wiis  elmrtcred  in  lioKton,  and  tlie  party  sailed  from 
Kastport,  Mc,  on  June  (1.  Tiic  t-oiMsc  wliicli  tlicy  ptirsned  the  writer  fol- 
lowed in  1H75  and  ajiain  in  1HS2,  and  from  Audubon's  journal  aecounts 
must  have  had  nearly  tlie  same  experiences  from  fotr,  wind,  and  weather 
In  one  of  the  hnrliors  Audnhon  met  Cai)tain  Hnytield,  then  lu'osecntinjr  his 
survey-  of  the  Canadian  eoast.  This  was,  1  Ixdieve,  at  Natashquan.  Kven 
the  (iront  naturalist  can  become  facetious  upon  occasions,  as  the  followinji 
remark  will  show  ;  " 'i'he  seals  are  carriecl  home  on  sledjies  drawn  l)y  Ks- 
(|uimaux  dojis,"  he  says,  "which  are  so  well  trained  that,  on  reachinjj  home, 
they  push  the  seals  from  the  sledj^es  with  their  noses  and  return  to  th»(  kil 
lers  with  rciiulnr  dispatch."  He  adds,  however,  "  This,  reader,  is  hear- 
say!" .Inly  215,  he  visited  the  sealing!  establishment  of  Mr.  Robertson. 
July  2(1,  he  came  opposite  Bonne  Ksperance,  but,  as  the  j»ilot  did  not  know 
the  harbor  and  it  was  <lark,  he  passed  on  to  Hradore.  He  speaks  of  ice- 
ber<j8  bearing  rocks  beneath  them,  "  hundreds  of  tons,"  and  depositinjj 
them  wherever  they  stand  and  melt  or  go  to  pieces.  But  we  must  pass  on 
to  other  matter,  and,  taking;  my  own  list  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  surely 
an  allowabi.-  proc"edin(i  for  any  writer,  will  see  what  additions  can  be 
made  to  it  from  outside  sonrceB,  in  order  to  make  it  a  true  exposition,  as 
far  as  possible  to  date,  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  am  helped  in 
this  l)y  Mr.  Lucien  M.  Turner's  verj-  excellent  resume  of  the  subject,  en- 
titled:  "List  of  the  Birds  of  Labrador,  includinn  Unpiva,  East  Main, 
Moose,  and  (Julf  Districts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  to^rether  with  the 
Island  of  Antieosti,"  to  be  found  in  the  "  Proceedinjrs  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,"  volume  H,  1883,  pajje  2ilH.  In  this  he  reviews  what  has 
been  said  upon  the  subject  of  Labrador  birds  by  Audubon,  Nuttall,  Itich- 
ardson,  Kumlein,  and  others. 

On  the  aifthority  of  Audubon  we  may  add  Wilson's  thrush  (younj;,  July 
20),  both  the  kinglets  (breedinj:),  red-bellied  nuthatch  (rare :  "  one  which 
had  prol)ably  been  driven  there  by  a  storm"),  winter  wren  (Southern 
Labrador,  July  20),  black  and  yellow  warbler  (breeding),  cerulean  warbler 
("a  dead  one"),  blackburnian  warbler  (  "several "),  red-poll  warbler 
(plentiful),  Canadian  fly-catchiny;  warbler  (breeding),  white-eyed  vireo 
("few   were  seen"),   Itank   swallow   ("said  to  be  )»lentiful  on    the  South 
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sIkiit").  Iiin('i)ln'.s  (iiicli  ("iouiid  voimjr,  July  4"),  swimiii  Mpiirrow 
(  "al)iiiHliiiit ''  I,  clicwink  (  "  iiortliwurd  to  hiiliniilor "  ),  coiiiinoii  crow 
(  "few"  ),  kiii}!l)ir(l  (  "  lirccdiii}:  "  ),  ik'Wcc  llyciifflicr  (  "  hrccdin;; "  ),  olivr- 
siili'd  ll_vciit(du'r,  woo<I  pi'Wt'c,  Iciist  llvciilcdn'r  (  "iii'sliiit:"  ),  niliv-tliroiilcd 
liiiiiiiiiiiii;  liird  (  "  I'cw  "  ),  yt'llow-liillcd  cuckoo  (  "  few  "  ),  liliudv-liillcd  cuckoo 
I  witli  II  i|U)>.stioii  as  to  the  exact  locality),  i»i;:con  hawk  (  "the  ejijis  in  three 
iii'tanceH,  which  occurred  at  l.alirador,  were  live"  ),  niar.sli  hawk  (  "saw  it. 
in  I,.al)ra<lor "  ),  rurt'e<l  grouse  (  "  from  Maryland  to  Labrador"  ),  American 
oyster-calchi  r  ("found  several  hreediiiit "  ).  Turner  credits  Audulion 
with  "  (I'lirid  nihil,  ivory  IJ»11."  white-winjied  null  ("few"),  least  tern 
I  "hreedin^r:  Southern  shore").  I  s4ronj;ly  suspect  that  many  of  these 
were  discovered  alonjj  the  northern  portions  of  the  I'rovinci'  of  Queliec  ^ — 
the  ntu'th  shore  of  the  River  and  (iulf  of  St.  Ijiwrence  I  mean -north  of 
Natashijuan  and  south  of  iilaiic  Snhlon,  the  line  of  Labrador  pro])er. 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  ('.  Dre.xler  and  Mr.  .lames  McKen/ie,  many  spe- 
cies were  found  at  Moose  Factory  ;  these  occur  so  near  iialirador  that  they 
are  of  interest  from  the  ])ossiliility  of  their  crossing  the  line  into  the  inte- 
rior of  this  peninsula.  In  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word  they  are  not 
Labrador  birds,  as  can  be  easily  j)roved.  Ulack  ami  white  creeper  (two 
specimens,  Dre.x.),  Capo  May  warbler  (one,  l)re.\.),  Summer  ytdlow  bird 
(one,  Ft.  (Jeorjie,  Dro.x.),  bay-breasted  warliler  (one,  Drex.),  small-billed 
water  thrush  (one,  Drex.),  Philadelphia  viroo  (one,  Drex.),  ce(lar  waxwiiijj 
(one,  Drex.),  purple  (intd;  (Drex.),  Lincoln's  finch  (  "  si)ecimens,"  Drex.), 
least  flycatcher  (Drex.),  belted  kinjjfisher  (one,  Drex.);  saw-whet  owl  (one, 
McK.),  broad-winjiod  hawk  (one,  McK.);  passenp>r  pi>?eon  (one,  Dr(x.); 
)ir<'aJ  blue  heron  (one,  McK.);  American  bittern  (breedin<j,  Drex.),  Wil- 
son's snipe  (  "specimens  c.t  Rupert  House,"  Drex.),  sora  rail  (Drex.);  Cas- 
l)ian  tern  (one,  McK.). 

Mr.  'I'urner's  own  list,  made  for  the  most  part  at  Fort  Thimo  and  L'n- 
^ava,  Northern  Labrador,  is  very  val\ial)le.  He  records:  Alice's  thrush 
("common,  breeds")  white  wajjtail  or  Moianlla  alba  (  "four  individu- 
als "),  l)ay-breaHted  warbler  ("three,  black  river,  Hamilton  Inlet,  July  !), 
IH.S2"),  8mall-l)illed  water  thrush  ("several"),  jjreat  northern  shrike 
("not  common,  bree<ls"  ),  barn  swallow  ("  brer  ds  at  head  of  Hamilton 
inlet '),  white-winjjed  crossbill  ("aluindant,  breeds  "),  mealy  redpoll  A. 
Iiiirnenuinni  and  greater  redpoll  A.  horn,  rosirnta  ("  common  in  \V  ni- 
ter" ),  white-rumped  redpoll  A.  horn,  exilipes  and  common  redptdl  A.  //- 
Hrtrw  (  "abundant  and  resident"),  jjoldfinch  ("occurs  in  southern  i)or- 
tions  of  Labrador"  ),  Lincoln's  finch  (  "rare"  ),  black  Canada  jay  (  "resi- 
dent and  br(!ods,  coastwise  and  interior"),  ruby-throated  hummint;  bird 
(one),  black-backeil  and  banded-backed  thri^e-toed  woodpeckers  (  "common 
and  residiMit"  ),  yellow-shafted  flicker  and  short-eared  owl  ("common  in 
Summer  only  "),  dusky  horned  owl  /J.  rirj/uiiaiivs  sii hira his  ("  not  rare, 
reaident"  ),  the  gerfalcons   Jl.  i.sltnnUciis,  II.  nixticoltiH,  and  //,  iimHrii/ii.s 
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ohmi/iliiM.  {\\\vk   liiiwk,  iispri'v   I  "oil    Niirtlnvot  Itivcr"  ),  jiosliiiwk,  roiiyli- 

l('(i;rtM|  liiiwk  (  "linlit  ami  diirk"  ),  ):"l<li'ii  i-iiulc  (  "  lir Is"  I,  niH'cd  uroiiM  . 

yrcutcr  mill  It-sscr  .Vfll.iw-lt'irs,  red  iiml  iiorllicrii  iiliiiliiri>|ic,  Virumin  mil 
(  "one,  ilaniiltiiii  liilcf  "  ),  coot  (  "  niH',  Nain"  1,  whistliiij:  swan  O  rohnii 
hiitiKi  (  "  occusiDiial  "  ),  jircatt-r  snow  ^oosc  (  "  (ici'asidiial  "  ),  tii'ccii-winjjcd 
tt-al,  Harrow's  >iold('n-c.v<',  Amt'ficaii  (.'(ddcii-cyc,  Saliiiu-'s  u'lH  ("om-"  ). 
Arctic  tciii,  UichanlHon's  jii'jji-r,  I'lilmar  (  'aliuiidaiit  (Voia  ("liidlcy  to  Htdlc 
Isle"  ),  stormy  petrel  (  "two  "  ),  Wilson's  and  Lcacli's  jiclrtd  (  'Atlantic, 
lialtrador  "  ),  rcd-tliroatcd  diver  also  loon  (not  rare),  [ra/,or-liille(l  auk 
eoinnion  pnllin,  and  common  tiiiillemot,  not  observed  in  Hudson's  Straits] 
nea  dove,  lilack  vcuillemot.  Mandt's  <riiilleiniit,  Hrunnicli's  jiuillemot  (  "  com- 
mon, breeds  in  Hudson  Straits  "  ).  Besides  these  Turner  also  mentions  as 
common  in  Northern  Lahrador  thr  majority  of  the  species  which  arc 
known  to  lie  common  in  Southern  Lahnidor. 

Still  further  we  have  Kumlcin's  recoril  of  the  purjilc  finch  (  "one  on 
shiplamrd  oU"  Resolution  Island"  ),  H;oldfinch  .V  trutin  (  "on  shiplMmrd  oil' 
Cape  iMujiford  "  ),  and  cinereous  shearwater  (  "common  from  Helle  Isle  to 
(Jrinnell  Hay").  Ilichardson's  of  the  sharp-shinned  hawk  (  "  one  near 
Moose  Factory  ").  Nuttall's  of  the  fish  hawk  ("  from  l/ibrador  "  \  and 
))ald  eaule  as  "  hrcedinc  and  reurina  their  youny:  in  all  the  intermediate 
«pacc  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Labrador."  Elliott  CoiU's  of  the  jiossiblc  oc- 
currence of  the  sparrow  hnwk,  thoujjh  1  have  cruve  doubts  of  this  little  fel- 
low as  rt>achint;  true  Labrador  north  of  lilanc  Sublon,  "a  sin);le  individ- 
ual," he  says,  thoujjh  does  not  nive  the  locality;  of  Wilsoti's  snipe  ("  a 
sinjjle  individual  '  ),  butf'-breasted  sandpiiier(  'a  sin>jle  individual"  ),  rinjf- 
l)illed  )jull  {"  three  youn>:-of-the-yenr  at  Henley  Harbor"),  sooty  shear- 
water (  "few"  ).  Dr.  Coues's  record  o(  the  pine-cr(!epin)r  warbler  in  Lab- 
rador, as  appnarinj:  in  the  "  Proceedinjrw  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
♦Mice,  of  Philadfdphia,"  p.  220,  in  denied  in  the  "  Hinla  of  the  Northwest," 
in  the  followinjt  words,  (p.  (i!)):  "The  quotation  'Labrador'  ori|;inated  in 
nn  error  of  mine  some  yenrs  since.     The  specimen  was  younjj  of  slnattt." 

Labrador  oujfht  to  jjive  us  further  knowledtte  of  Vepplmit  tnnndtii,  which 
Stejuejjer  (  "  Proceediiijis  of  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus."  vol.  7,  p.  21fi)  says  to 
"  bree<l  in  Greenland,"  and  which  is  not  "a  synonym  of  C.  advinha"  but, 
as  he  say,  "a  perfectly  >£ood  species,"  and  that  the  "  National  Museum 
j)ossesses  adult  birds  in  breedinjj  plumage  from  St.  (Jeorjre,  Hudson'.s  Bay, 
collectiKl  by  Mr.  Drexler."  Mr.  Turner  says  of  it :  "Occurs  in  Hudson 
.Straits  occasionally  only,  nccordinjc  to  my  own  oi)servation,  plentiful  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of  Labrador."  Also  of  the  curious  form  of  U.  carbo. 
Kumlein,  in  "The  Natural  History  of  Arctic  America,"  p.  105,  says:  "1 
have  seen  three  entirely  black  specimens,  of  which  1  considcjred  to  be  U. 
carbo.  One  was  obtained  in  Cumberland.  "  Mr.  Kidfieway  describes  a 
new  varietj-  of  jay  [referred  to  abovi^]  in  the  "  Proceedinjjs  of  the  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.''  vol.  T).  p.  15.  as  "  I'/'Hson-Hx  Cdiiaflcnsi.i  ititiriritpilliix."  Labra- 
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hor,  Ajiril  2,  18H0;  "  Si'',;u"i(ltM; "  p.esentt'tl  l).v  Or.  L.  Stcjiicjior.  Mr. 
Turn  'r  ri'cordK  this  as  "  ccastwi^c  and  interior  especially  abundant.  Resi- 
dent and  breeds  at  Fort  riiinio." 

I  should  like  to  know  more  of  Brunnich's  jiuilleniot  in  Labrador ;  also 
of  the  so-called  "  blue  jjulls'ofthe  inhabitants,  who  talk  of  the  "  fresh- 
water blue  tiull "  and  of  the  "  salt-water  blue  jiull"  of  which  1  "  never  took 
a  speoi'nen,  "  accordinjt  to  the  local  hunters  there,  —  could  they  have  been 
IciwopteniH  and  delmvarensis  f  possibly.  Another  point,  I  believe  that  the 
Kreat  black-backed  gull  and  the  herrinn  jfull  lay,  respectively,  three  anil 
four  egjis  almost  if  not  quite  invariably.  In  Mr.  Edward  A.  Samuel's 
"  Ornitholojiy  and  Ooloj^y  of  New  Knjjland,"  Mr.  William  Cooper,  of  Que- 
bec, is  credited  with  :  roujjh-letijied  h.iwk  ("breeds  in  Labrador"),  hawk 
owl  ("breeds  in  the  northern  portions  of  Hudson  Hay  and  Labrador  '  ), 
white-winjied  crossbill  ("breeds";,  northern  phalarope  /'.  hi/pcrhoieun 
(  "common"  ),  and  rinif-billed  jiull  />.  delawnrentiiii  ("hrecdH"  ).  In  an- 
other place  he  aftirm.s  Audubon's' statement  relative  to  tht;  Blackburnian 
warbler,  tlin.s  :  "  I  saw  numbers  of  tfiis  species  in  the  woods  of  Labrador 
on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  but  could  not  discover  the  nest." 

From  the  above  references  it  will  be  seen  at  a  ylance  that  it  is  hijihly 
proV)able  that  a  further  car<>ful  research  into  the  bird  fiuina  of  Labrador 
will  reveal  many  treasure.-,  and  raritic^s  hitherto  unlooked  for  in  so  arctic  a 
climate.  As  a  rule  birds  are  found  where  Summer  is.  While,  then,  the 
warmth  of  Summer  o'ersproads,  even  for  a  sliort  time,  the  otherwise  frijtiil 
climate  of  arctic  North  America,  of  Labrador,  at  least,  birds  swarm  as  in 
more  favored  rejjions.  You  wil'  see  that  I  have  bounded  Labrador  by  the 
bird  f:iuna  of  the  land  north  and  west,  and  of  the  water  east  and  south. 
The  interior  of  the  peninsula  remains  yet  to  be  explored.  In  these  dnys 
it  is  as  much  as  one's  life  is  worth  to  jjive  a  bird  a  scientific  (Latin)  miinc, 
and  though  I  have  given,  generally,  only  the  Knglish  names  of  the  species 
here  they  will  hardly  be  misundi.itood  I  think. 
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The  Hobiri 9 

( I  ray-cheeked  Tlirush U 

Stone  Chat 12 

Uuby-crowned   Kinglet 12 

Hudsoiiiaii  Chickadee 13 

Shore  Lark        Horned  Lark... 15 

Yellow-ruinped  Warbler 17 

Hlack-poll  Warbler.... 17 

Maryland    Yellow-throat 18 

iGolden-erowned  Thrush        Oven  Bird 18 

Water    Thrush 18 

American    Pipit        Titlark 19 

(itreen    Black-capped;  Flj-ca^ching  Warbler 22 

Pine  Grosbeak 23 

Red-poll   Linnet 24 

.  Snow  Bunting 2<t 

Lapland   Jjongspur 27 

.  Savanna  Sparrow 28 

Snow   Bird 29 

Tree  Sparrow 30 

White-throated  Sparrow        Peabody  Bird 30 

White-crowned  Sparrow 32 

Fox-colored  Sparrow... .33 

Uusty  Blackbird        Rusty  Grackle "34 

Raven 35 

Common  Crow , 37 

Canada  Jay        (Whiskey  Jack) 37 

Night  Hawk 39 

Belted  Kingfisher.,...,.... 39 
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Hairy   Woodpecker 3!( 

Downy  Woodpecker 41 

Black-backed  Three-toed  Woodpecker 41 

(lolden-winfced  Woodpe  ker        Flicker 41 

Great  Horned  Owl 41 

Short-Eared  Owl 42 

Snowy  Owl 42 

Marsh  Hawk 44 

Ccioper's   Hawk 45 

Labrador  Gyrfalcon 45 

Pigeon  Hawk 45 

Spruce  Partridge        Canada  Grouse 4(i 

Willow  Ptarmigar 48 

Rock  Ptarmigan 50 

Black-bellied  Plover        (Quebec  Curlew) 50 

:  Golden  Plover 51 

Semipalmated  Plover        Ring  Neck 51 

Turnstone , 51$ 

American  Snipe 53 

Red-breasted  Snipe 53 

Least  Sandpiper.... 53 

Pectoral  Sandpiper        Jack  Snipe 64 

,SemipaImated  Sandpiper 54 

.Red  Phalarope 5(i 

,White-rum»)ed  Sandpiper        Bonaparte's  Sandpiper 5(i 

Ash-colored  Sandpiper        Robin  Snipe        Knot 5!> 

Ruddy  Plover        Sanderling <50 

Hudsonian   Godwit fiO 

Greater  Yellow-legs        Stone  Snipe (il 

Solitary  Sandpiper 62 

Spotted  Sandpiper (!2 

Hudsonian  C^,iow         Jack  Curlew 62 

Esquimaux  Curlew        Dough-bird 62 

Bittern        Stake  Driver 64 

Canada  Goose 65 

Brant  Goose 66 

Dusky  Duck        Black  Duck 66 

Pintail  Dnck 67 

American   Widgeon 68 

English  Teal 68 

Green-winged  Teal 68 

Summer  Duck        Wood   Duck 68 

Red-head  Duck        Pochard 6!* 

Barrow's  (Jolden-eye 6!) 

Buffle-hf-ad         Rutter-lmll         Dipper  Duck 6!) 
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Long-tiiiled  Duck        South  Sontlit'ily        Old  Wife         Old  Squaw...  "0 

Harlequin    Duck 71 

Eider  Duck  "2 

Kirifj  Eider  Duck 7(i 

Pacific    Eider 77 

American  Black  Scoter 7H 

White-winged  Coot        Scoter  Velvet  Duck 78 

Surf  Duck        Sea  Coot 7S 

Merganser        (iroosander         Fish  Duck 7i( 

Red-breasted   Merganser 7i> 

Hooded  Merganser HO 

Common  (iannet        Solan  fioose 80 

Common  Cormorant        Shag 80 

Double-crested    Cormorant 81 

Pomarine  Jaeger 81 

Richardson's  or  Parasitic  Jaeger 82 

Buffon's  Arctic  or  l.ong-tailed  Jaeger 82 

Glaucous  Gull         Burgomaster         Ice  Gull 82 

Great   Black-backed  Gull 8:{ 

Common   Herring  Gull 85 

Kittiwake  (JuU 87 

Bonaparte's  Gull 87 

Arctic  Tern 88 

Common  or  Wilson's  Tern 88 

Fulmar        Fulmar  Petrel 88 

Leach's  Petrel 8!> 

Greater  Shearwater 8!) 

Sooty  Shearwater 8i> 

liooii        Great   Northern  Diver 8)> 

Red-throated  Diver !)0 

Black-throated   Diver i»0 

American  Red-necked  Grebe !H 

Razor-billed  Auk        Tinker        Tune 91 

Common  Puttin        Parrakeet 1)4 

Sea  Dove DG 

Black  Guillemot        Pigeon !I7 

Common   or  Foolish  Guillemot        Murre !))) 

Thick-billed  or  Briinnich's  Guillemot 100 
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